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SUMMER RESORTS. 
THE 





OCEAN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, R.1., 
JUNE, 1873. 
WEAVERS & BATES. 


CHITTENANGO 
White Sulphur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N. ¥. 


Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 

First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open 
May 24. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett Honse, 
New York, Proprietor. 





The Tappan Zee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
best style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 
by addressing 


L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor, 


-| @2F"Send for Circular. 





FOR THE COUNTRY! 

FOR THE SEASHORE! 

CHOICE COLLECTIONS OF BOUND 
MUSIC! 


** Gems of Strauss,”’ 


_Containing all Struss’s best Waltzes, Galops, Quad- 
rilles, Mazurkas, &c. About 20,000sold. Price, $2 50. 


** Organ at Home,” 


Just out. A new collection of over 200 of the most 
popular pieces of the day, arranged for Reed Organs, 
&c. Price, $250. 


** Musical Treasure,”’ 
Filled with the best of new music for the Voice or 


Piano. Over 100 Gems, all established favorites. 
Price $2 50. 


** Wreath of Gems,”’ 
Choice Songs, Ballads, &c. Price, $2 50. 

** Piano-Forte Gems,”’ 
Containing the best Pianoforte Music. Price $250, 
t# The above books are uniform in style and 

binding, all the pages being of full Sheet Music 
Size. They will be found invaluable for the sea-shore 


or country resort, containing bright and pleasing 
music, all else being carefully avoided. 


The Coming SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
entitled, 


ry hI 77RD ‘ yy 
ME RIVER OF LIFE. 
With new music and words by the most distin 
guished writers in the country is nearly ready. Spe- 
cimen pages free. 
The above books sent, post paid, for the retail 
price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co,, Boston, 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co,, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, June 20, 1873. 


Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending July ist, Payable on and after 
the third Monday of July. 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same 4s a deposit. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 

EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 

Cc, F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 


Tue FrReepMAN’s Savines AND Trust Company, 
Chartered by the United States. 
No. 185 Bleecker Street, New York. 


AS AJ J rh 
ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
J. W. ALVORD, President. 
G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
A. M. SPERRY, Genl. Inspector. 
SAM'’L HARRIS, Manager. 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS. 








Nos. 1 and 3 THIRD AVENUE. 
FORTIETH DIVIDEND. 

THE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST, at the 
rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, will be paid to 
depositors on and after Wednesday, July 16th, on 
all sums entitled thereto, or, if not withdrawn, will 
be added to the account, and will draw interest from 
July Ist, as a deposit of that day. 

ae from July 1st allowed on deposits made 

iw. 

By order of Boost of Tramem. 
* C T. 8} , President. 

T. W. LILLIE, Secretary. . 


Write for a Price List to J. HM. JOHNSTON, 
N 










179 Smithfield St., Pitteby 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, #40 to 
Guns, 83 to 2150. Single Guns, $3to ® Rifles, £8 to 

, $6 to B25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 

Tackle, &c. Large discoun's to dealera or clubs. 
ans, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 
sent by express 0,0.D. to be examined before paid for 


Pa. 
.. Double Shot 








NEW YORK, SATURD 








AY, JULY 19, 1873. 
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| Price 10 Cents. 





CHICKERING 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment 


We invite the attention of Persons intendsng to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 


354 Washington St., Boston. 


THE PATENT 





ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 
East th Street, New York City, 


A GREAT OFFER ! &x 


+e oe Weg will dispose of 100 
ORGAN 


payments New 7 Octave first-class 
all modern improvements, for 827TH cash. 
R75. 


55, 8 
4STOP, $110; 8 STOP, $1, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the Most BEAUTIFUL in STYLE and verrreT in 
TONE EveR MADE, The CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY OnGan. Jf ds produced by 


a third set of reeds PRCULIARLY vorcrD, (he EFFECT 
j MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 


of which is 
RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
is SUPERB. Terms Lineran. / 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. 
discount to Ministers, Churches, 
Agents Wanted, 


Lodges, ete. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA 


Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration 
Mire points are inked 
and penetrace the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
. M by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 


63 Trinity Building. P.O. 5) x ove, New York 
CALL OR SEND *OR A CIRCULAR 
POST OFFICE NOTICE, 

St MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the weck 
ending Saturday, July 26th, 1873, will close at 


this office, on Wednesday, at 12 M., on Thursday 
at 11 A.M,, and on Saturday at J1 and 12 M. 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster, 








{ Morace Waters & 

Broad- 
PIANOS & 
S of tirst-class makers, including 
WATELS’, «/ extremely low prices for 
cash, or part cash, and balance in small monthly 
PIANOS, 


Organs 
ouble-Reed Organs, $1 60 3 


ILLUSTRATED 
A liberel 
Sunday- Schools, 


STAMP 
for Perforation into 





- NEW BOOKS. 


G. Ww. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW VORK, 


4S: 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


The fourth volume of ** Carleton'’s New Tllustrated 
Edition” of Cuantes Dickens’ Works, (the. best, 
cheapest, and handsomest edition in the world). 
Printed from new, readable type ; exquisitely tlus 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him 
self; handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per 
volume, 

* Pickwick,” “Oliver Twist,” “David Copper- 
field,’ and * Great Expectations,” are now ready, to 
be followed by one volume each month, antil all are 
out. Those who want a first-rate edition of Dickens’ 

Works, should, at once, commence taking this new 
and best edition, 





WOOD'S NEW YORK #UIDE. 


A beautiful new Guide and Hand-book to the 
City of New York, containing almost everythin 
that anyone wants te know about the metropolis o 
America. With nearly 100 illustrations, maps, ete. 
Cloth bound, price $1. 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


A bold and original new American novel by Edgar 
Fawcett. Handsomely bound, price $1.75. 


“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thanksgining Stor 
Emerson. Hinbodyi 
and I are Out,’ 
price $1.50, 

The sweet and touching poems with which this 
remarkable volume is filled, not less than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs, Emerson's claims as 


in verse, by Mra, N. 8. 
ng the famous ballad of “ Betse 
Beautifully printed and bound, 





5 | author of ** Betsey and 1 are Out,” is creating enor- 


mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to supply. A new edition will be out this 
week, containing the author's famous answer, * How 
Hueband and I Made up,” which Is even better than 
‘Betsey and I are Out.” 


ROMANCE OF THE RAIL. 


A capital new book by the famous Western Rail 
Road man Sterne Smiru, Containing a varied and 
interesting budget of humorous and pocene sketches, 
rhymes, romances, anecdotes, incidents and stories, 
concerning Rail Roads, Railway Men, ete. Just the 
sort of book for travellers, and even for stayers-at- 
»|home, Full of illustrations. handsomely printed and 
bound. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightful new novel, by Mary J, Holmes, One 
of the best she has ever written, The other novels by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun- 
shine—'Lena Rivers—Marian Grey— Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead —Dora 
Deane -Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 
~—Cameron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn'’s Mistake” 
Millbank—etc. Price $1.50. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of ‘** Heart Hungry,”’ which 
had such an enormons sale last year. Price, $1 75. 


CACHET ; 
Or the Secret Sorrow. A pew novel, by Mrs, M. J.R 


Hamilton, of Atlanta, Georgia. Beautifully printed 
and bound, price $1 75. 





GH These book sare beautifully bound—#old every 
whero—and sent vy mail, postage free, Wa receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers 
(Under the Fifth Aver ue Hotel,) 
i | : Madison Square, New York, 
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“ * OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. OCEAN STEAMSHIPS : T 
HILLS" ARCHIMEDEAN,” |° ; 3 ‘ THE ALBION, : 
TAIT AT T 
LAWN MOWER oF THE WORLD. NATIONAL LINE. sinned te 2082 
po Established in mews == 
ar 4850 ay 
geared 5150 Nl 
EE «. chidsesepneend 4340 > ‘ 
FRANCE. 4250 $5 A YEAR", 
HOLLAND ... .. BRAT 
DENMARK .........3724 
The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and Ww ¥E STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of CUNARD LINE. Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVI , a8 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
ments, and - spar- oa, be affording Sd EsTaBLisHED 1840. amount of subscription 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- # ” 
curing speed and safety with economy. The British and N. A. RB. M. Steamships. 
; One of Sa or at here Kine Steemetios -_ BETWEEN . 
eave Piers or orth ver, every Saturda 
for Liverpool, calling at ‘Queenstown to land Pas. { LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, THE ALBION 
ao eee Calling at Cork Harbor. 
From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. - . ich 
r a . social > Three Sailings every week—From New York every| Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published, 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. Wadnesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- . 
pty td to and from London direct. day. It contains News from 
= Cabin P cana to Liverpool or Queenstown, $80, Rates of Passage. 
nga yg From Liverpool to New York or Boston. ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 
euea Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29,| By steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£2; Second Class, £18. 
, om Ra ee Ste ve rg oo being 4 rs iis Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17) Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
rom Liverpoo ueens 2 i acc a rv 
Cardiff, Bristol Pe iain, eatenderry, Glaagen, jend' ti G sia York ie nate _ News from the New Dominion. 
From New York or Boston to Livery . : ' 
Cheaper than by any other line.| pirst cass, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to| Pinions of the English and American Press. 
: es . For Cabin or Stcerage Passage, apply at the Com- accommodation. FINANCIAL REPORTS 
This beautiful Mower is now so well known, | pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, cw tock, » Fe eee Bin Gold oaiitions! AND THE 
‘ougho ni State 1 Europe 4 ae 4 
~ ugh po - : “"- a 2 ae F. W. J. HURST, Manager. Steerage, $30 Currency. CREAM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
1.900 stl in thie country atone). ‘the ony es See Sep tom Sweet ant Quemctom 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST: Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, —_ 
APLE ITANDLE. Havre, ae. and other ee on the continent, 
little machine for small lawns, croquet ANCHOR LI N FE pany "s Ottiee, 4 Bowling Green, N N.Y. which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 0 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily cperated by a ’ ° For Steerige passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
lad or miss of 10 years, price $20; 12-inch, Building, N. Y. se per annum: 
$22 ; 4 h, ok 2 d ms $25 ; i BBineh, CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. Cuaton's QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
pony, % ; 32-inch, horse, for public parks me A —" - , 7 5 
and large lawns, $125. Every machine war. Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, Lvcas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 
rented to give perfect satisfuction. We chal- EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. Atzan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
a the world to a trial, and to produce a Cetemtin.. Wel, os 30 Angin, aiteles s at., May 17 Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 
achi, ; Try it. ane or Wh stralia.....Sat., May 3] Assyria..... ., Ms 2 i —_ . 
mnaciine the equal, Try Hi, and you will buy | Deseee--- ia Oe §| Becen’-’ gen Yee Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. —Che 
A -_ Victoria.....Sat., May 10| Tri -Wed., May 28 > 
Send for Tlustrated Cireulars. Castalia, ..:Wed., May 14 anne .\ ‘Sat., May 31 Kniaut’s LORD NELSON, 26x21. 
— sd + ‘a uf ¥ JL'S, NDON, 24x36 
MANUFACTURED BY THE The passenger accommodations on steamers of this Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 
Kills‘ Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co line are unsurpassed for ele 4 and comfort. ¢ sabia NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. | Poarrnarr or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing goo . ’ . " 1 
— . we UUs | ight and ventilation. . ame Herrixe’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. RATES OF PASSAGE TO ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. Tin 
Vor sale by B.K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N Y . — - ae seas = - > The South W ales Atlantie § Steam- _ ° * 
> bere : . saeed ceded 2} |GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfiel@’s Picture. estab! 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” Sat. Steamers, Wed. Steamers, ship Company’s New, First-|  ,..9; poeta 
jold Currency. ‘ - x silicate ‘Vee i we 
” OUI is sn cnusaends $75 and $65 —- FT and $65 Class Full-Powered  Clyde-| paxoseen’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33225. at “i 
“DOMESTIC ean Built St shi : *s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33825 pone 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 Ww eamsnhips, LanpsEEn’s DIGNITY AND ID NCE, 33x25. poser 
, fd an op « TT oELNOY . a The 
- . STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. , Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey Lanpseer’s DEER PASS, 25x33. I her 
Tickets for passaze to or from any seaport or rail- | City, as follows : WaAnpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25 play 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, ot the Con luxu 
tinent issued at lowest rates. PENBKOKE © Kase bandeannw cameos ome ply 2 Wrxriss’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x3.). ther 
Presents oe Drafts forenyamountatcuccentvates, = GLAMORGAN ......... | a AAO: Sept. 10 Wanvesvrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. mak 
cord c—- Company's Offices, No, 7 Bowling-green, New York. ee illinnina iaaaaaap ct. 1 THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26 chai! 
unparalleled in ne : ’ . ne 
the history of ee ee ae Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- | THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original daw whic 
— ——— tween all parts of the United States and Canada to he a 
~ wing on ports in the British Channel and all other points in| ing made for the ALBIon, 33x25. Mrs. 
chines, en nglanc “ ” Baad 
for Illustrated The ‘se steamships, built expressly for the trade, GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. of y 
Price Li are provided with all the latest improvements for the | HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x deaf 
tice List. comfort and convenience of : . was 
Agents wanted DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. on ¢ 
everywhere. CHEE AED CUUERAGE SAENGER. § lesen caseee, tees. full 
ee WME GION, oc cosrcscvccscne 7 5 and $80 currency. | prepurry, | 
DS address Second Cabin. oe currency. BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 15x21, - 1 
Steerage...... currency. | WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co.. New York. 2 cole sairia eo Prepaid steerage certificates Pe Cardiff, $33. PRINCE OF WALES, 1x9. thar 
= ‘ i — s r A I E L ] N E Drafts for £1 and upwards, cum canetes, af WAammenen. tem ade 
ers athartic Pills Tour W For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- see sits : : 
gureserrees eaten iia oa ; New York, pany’s Office, Ro. 1 Dock } Cbnaabore, and to QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. bele 
FOr © oses a . . 
— — yenye"s)To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. pet 
CURING ° ae 
: : and Londonderry. Sy er —_ Sus 
Costiveness, Jaundice, — aialpdinceiags oaaematapnnt alata onl 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion These elegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
mate ane Tox eanet hom Biate Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., The following are the advertising rates: slie 
and Breath, Erysi pasha few 
Headache, Piles ns PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, July 23. eemte 6 Racene anton. fea 
. . te » VIRGINIA, Wednesday, August 6 25 cents each insertion one month. am 
matism, Eruptions and GEORGIA, Wednesday, August 20, ae 90 4 “ she 
Skin Diseases, Bilious- And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking CARRYING THE asenee. mil 
@ ness, Liver Complaint, eeoengere - cy > rates to = agate of Great UNITED STATES MAIL Bb * * “ six months ‘ 
= “ 7" y britain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and BETWEEN P 
and S salt Rhet um, aah Goa os “oy » N Y k C K d Li | = : anaes ye 
a Dinner Pill, and Purifying the Blood, nay ne Sh end epee. ew or ’ or an verpoo . 
are the most congenial purgative yet px rfected, For fre eight or passage, apply to NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSIIIPS. thi 
wat Pe hee eee oreo gnuch they excel! AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Acents, OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC ) 
Sat powestal to cure. ‘The ne Set hotel No. 72 Broadway. GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC | ‘The AtBron will be sent to Subserit.rs until ex- oul 
mors of the blood; they stimulate the sluggish or]  Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- | plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 70) 
dleorde red org gan into ae ton ; ; and the: y impart health es on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day | of ai) arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
and tone to the whole being. They cure not on! npc 7 a olowing sie Reg: 
the every day complaints of every body, but fe te 7 r From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
dable and dangerous diseases. Most skilful phy si- IN M AN L IN Eo City, will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
cians, moet omeen clergymen, and our best citi- fed coat suereineens (for all classes) unri- pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice th 
zens, send certificates of cures performed 1 of : valled, combinin ’ 2 —— . j 
: vat ben a 2 they have derived naan the son ie, Royal Mail Steamers , AFE ETY SPEED, —- —., se from the office. In so doing the subscription will be ju 
They are the safest and best physic for children, | ,, . . wines . — oons, state-rooms, smoking-room, an t to those who do not desire any premiums, but thi 
because mild as well as effectual. Being sugar} 70 AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING | rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, a at is extended only to se alee pay olay te 
coated, they ave easy to take; and being purel aad eal Surgeons and stewardesses accom vany these steamers. ee ath ot 
vegetable, thes rocniveyiankes. AU QUEENSTOWN. RATES —Saloon, $100 gold. VStcerage, $50 cur-| month after their subscription becomes due. After in 
‘ : . rency. Those wishing to pe for friends from the that time $5 will be the invariable charge with" 8 
PREPARED BY Cd Connery 4 obtain steerage prepaid cer-| out any premiums, For city subscribers $5, delivered ri 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass., Passengers booked to or from all > of America, by carriers. ts 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. a. “hee Norway, Sweden, India, Australia,! Remittances to ensure safety should be made by tl 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates, Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the a 
adeeb J other information, “Pp 1 nerene ot Ge Semmens, as ty Raghineel Rotter. 
c 
GREAT CHANCE FOR, AGENTS. at the Coopany’ ne ellices, 19 Broadway, New Yo Ply The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen Ss 
Do you want an agency, doc ling, with | CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, July 1 p.m. J. H. SPARKS aed Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
achance to make #5 > io 220 per day selling | CITY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, July 3 3 2 p.m. maaipaieienda aatiaicsaeinbainned . “| postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- e 
our new T-strand White Wire Clothe > Rance? CITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, July 26, 7 a.m. ‘i rane b il . 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no| CITY OF ANTWERP, Thursday, July 31, 10 a.m. . tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
risk. Address at once Hudson Liver Wire| CITY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday, August 2, 11 a.m, emittances to ng an re and. liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. L 
Worka, we Malte n Lane, cor. Water St., N.Y., | CITY OF LIMERICK, Thursday, August 7, 2 p.m In the event of any of our subscribers at any time § 
_Sn ona ru St. hieaieo, Tl and every following Thareday and Saturday, from TAPSCOTT’S failing to receive their copies punctually, they will t 
Pier 45, North River, New Yor! confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. RATES OF PASSAGE. EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX-] fact. ali oo 
CABIN, £70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- . ical ‘ 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. | ,.o An S28, ciod kets at low, rates. CHANGE OFFICE, Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent , 
" t. s g. STEERAGE,— To Queenstown iverpool, Gias- v 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth, | cow, Londonderry. London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 86 South-street, New York. on request. ; 
. » » » ™ - - currency. : > 3 . . ——— 
Apply by letter or personally to Prevaip Certrricates from above ports $32 cur For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickete 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1873. 


THE FIRST DAISY. 


Thou Note of Praise !—The first I’ve seen 
Above the daily quickened sod ; 

All hail! among the living green, 
Thou little messenger of God ! 


For why ?—Because thyself art fair— 
In Morning’s eyes a precious thing ; 
Burns hymned of thee in musie rare; 
But most because thou tell’st of Spring. 


Nor pansy, violet, yet appear, 
Nor many another woodland gem ; 
Spring’s hundred angel touches dear ; 
Bat thou art rich with hints of them, 


To childhood you transport me back, 
And with associations throng ; 

Then, suddenly grows dim my track, 
Before me as I go along. 


Till once again I call to mind 
That I am still a living thing ; 

Dear flower! for thoughts of many a kind, 
But most because you tell of Spring. 


In Spring IT think that I couid die ; 

Though life were then—ah, then, most sweet: 
My spirit would be tit to fly, 

And flutter to my Father's feet. 


But not before my Spring’s return ; 
Ah, no! or death were death twice o'er; 
*Mid orchard-blossoms, leaf, and burn, 
And flushes I should see no more. 
—Chambers's. 
——_-+>—_—__—. 


ae I T ” 
IN TWO PARTS.—Il. DWARFINCH’S. 
(Conelusion.) 


Time passed on. Susan Lutestring had been for two months 
established at the Hornet, and was still unenlightened as to the 
mysterious malady of her master, Passing some hours daily 
at work in her mistress’s room, his voice had become almost 
as familiar to her as his mother’s, with whom, when not dis- 
posed for study or music, he laughed and chatted incessantly. 
There was no trace of suflering in those clear accents. He 
played and sang the merriest airs. Ie moved about his large, 
luxurious room with perfect freedom, as one in health, nay, 
there was one occasion on which Susan was prepared to 
make oath, if required, that she heard him waltzing with a 
chair, and finishing up with some gymnastic performance, to 
which his mother at length put an authoritative end. That 
he ate and drank in the satisfactory manner characterised by 
Mrs. Martin as “ Jike a good un,” none who saw the amount 
of viands carried in, and not brought out again, by Lufra the 
deaf and dumb page, would presume to doubt. ‘This youth 
Was Susan’s great aversion. 


full possession of the secret she was longing in vain to know. 
In vain, as it seemed, for her mistress’s health had improved 
of late, and the need of her assistance appeared further off 
than ever. 

At length, one night, Susan’s eyes rested on her master. 
She had had oceasion, very late, to revisit the sitting-room 
below, and while passing through the corridor to regain her 
room, saw him come forth in his rich, thickly quilted walking- 
dress, and noiseless slippers. 
Susan shrank back into a recess close at hand, and remained 
unnoticed. 

Hler master walked with a measured, manly step, his bead 
slightly bent, and covered with a hood which concealed his 
features from a side view. Each hand was thrust into the 
ample opposite sleeve. He must have been little, if anything, 
short of :ix feet in height; and, so far as the thick robe per- 
mitted it to be surmised, of a finely-moulded person. 

“Tt!” ejaculated Susan, as she gained her room, and noise- 
lessly closed the door. 

Fate willed that she should have a still better chance, and 
that within a day or two. 


summoned to a visitor, Susan was still busied about the 
room, When her master’s voice pronounced her name. 

“ Sir,” said Susan, startled. 

“Come in, Susan,” was the quiet rejoinder. 

So, the moment had arrived. Despite her natural firmness, 
the girl’s heart gave a throb, as she stepped towards the door, 
just ajar. What was she about to see? 

It was not easy, at first, to distinguish anything, the shut- 
ters being partially closed, and the spacious chamber being 
otherwise darkened with heavy curtains. The bed itself, an 
imposing structure, that might have accommodated Og, 
spread a mighty canopy across two-thirds of the breadth ol 
the luxurious apartment, yet left abundant space for the 
tables, couches, cabinets, book and music stands; besides a 
thousand etceteras bearing silent witness to the refined taste 
and intellectual culture of its recluse inhabitant. 


soft deep couch that filled up a recess in the window. 

“Come in! come in!” he repeated, laughing merrily, as he 
caught sight of Susan’s appalled leok in a hand-mirror with 
which he had been playing. “The tiger’s quite tame—he 
never bites. Besides, you can leave the door well open, 
Susan, so as to make the better belt of it, should your fears 
get the better of you, when you see——” 

He glanced round at her, but with so quick a movement 
that she got no glimpse of his face. 

“You stand it very well. You'll do,” continued the young 
man, in a satisfied tone. “ A little nearer, if you please, Miss 
Lutestring. Put yourself in that comfortable chair—a little 
behind me—so, where I secure the unfair advantage of see- 
ing you, myself unseen, and oblige me with a few items of 
Grandchester gossip, from the paper beside you.” 

Susan obeyed. But the selections she made did not seem 
greatly to interest her listener. It was manifest, however, 
that he was watching her intently, all the time, in his mir- 
ror, holding it in such a manner as to keep his own face 
invisible to his companion. Presently, either in absence or 





Hardly knowing what to do, 


Being alone with her mistress, one morning, the latter was 


The latter, folded in his brocaded gown, reclined upon a 





reflection of his brow and eyes. She had barely time to ob- 
serve that these latter were large, and glowing with a singu- 
lar lustre, when her master, with a movement of impatience, 
bale her proceed. 

Susan read : 

“To those who take interest in the contemplation of the 
more eccentric forms of nature, we are in a position to pro- 
mise an unprecedented treat. The uncertainty attendant 
upon the best concerted schemes, forbids us to do more than 
recall to the recollection of our readers the mysterious an 
nouncement that has, for the last few days, invested all the 
dead, and a few of the living, walls in Grandchester with an 
unusual interest. ‘ J¢ és coméng’—that is all. But it has been 
enough, as the poet writes, ‘to haunt, to startle, and waylay’ 
What is coming ? whence? aud why? Is it an earthquake ? 
afamire? a tidal wave? a revolution? Let us be composed. 
No need to put our houses in order, otherwise than may be 
consistent with giving the entire establishment a holiday, 
with permission to visit the most extraordinary existing 
phenomenon of the present age. ‘ It is coming’—steadily, 
but surely coming. Yet one short week, and we shall be 
enabled to proclaim— Hasten to Dwarfineh’s. Jt is come!” 

“Ah! to Dwarfinch’s!" repeated Mountjoy. “Vm glad 
something is coming to the poor devil! Why, it’s months— 
absolutely months—sinee there was the glimmer of a lamp 
about that old shop! They say he has a wife and five chil- 
dren, and nothing to keep them on, except the occasional 
letting of that horrible old edifice, which was ence, my mo- 
ther declares, a mad-house, and still”—he added, with a short, 
but not unfeeling laugh—* retains one lunatic—the man who 
tcok it! Ab! here’s my mother. Thanks, Miss Lutestring, 
1 need detain you no longer.” 

Susan went to her own room. 

While standing at the window, her eyes thoughtfully rest- 
ing upon the drear assembly-rooms, she became conscious 
of an unwonted movement in front of that building. Work- 
men were arriving—carpenters and plasterers—ladders were 
reared against the massive walls, gas-fittings sprouted forth, 
mighty posters uarolled themselves, and an enormous ob- 
ject, seemingly a transparency, but as yet shrouded from the 
public gaze, was slowly hoisted to the very centre of the 
structure, just above the principal door, A small, nervous- 
looking man, in very seedy attire, but having the air of 


men, and seemed to point out to two pretty and neathy-elad 
children, who clung to him on cither hand, the wonderful 
metamorphosis in progress. This was Mr, Dwarfinch, the 
proprictor, 

So much was Susan 


housekeeper at her elbow. 
“Well, I'm glad to see this!” said Mrs. Martin. 
things, they wanted a fillip of some sort. 


the sun, and Mars and Saturn being at the pewterer’s 
heavens was thin. I wonder what’s coming now ?” 

In the intervals of conjecture, Mrs. Martin made Susan 
acquainted with the received history of “ Dwarfinch’s.” 

Mr. D., a gentleman by birth, and a graduate of Cambridge, 
had, in early manhood, been induced to take part in some 
private theatricals. Such unfortunate good fortune attended 
his first performance, that the poor gentleman imagined him- 
self an actor on the spot. Abandoning all other views, he 
embraced the professional stage, failed signally, sank from 
grade to grade, was unable to obtain an engagement even 





| 
| 





: She could not divest herself of | for the humblest line of parts, wandered aimlessly about, 
an odd sort of resentment that the litte wretch should be in | and was ultimately direcied by his evil star to Grandehester, 


{the old assembly-rooms of which were at that moment sadly 
jin want of a lessee. 

“A bank-note, sir! A bank-note!’ asserted the agent. 
“Mints of money to be made there. Rent, a fleabite. Re- 
pairs might be reckoned on your thumb-nail. What do you 
| say 7 

‘Mr. Dwatfineh, with some misgiving, glanced mechanically 
at his thumb-nail. He did, however, take the rooms, and, 
for the first year, not only covered his expenses, but con 
trived to make a decent living. Encouraged by this, the mis- 
guided man disappeared for a few days, and returned with a 
| wife, a pretty and interesting woman, who, within the next 
| five years, with the help of twins, managed to surround her 
}embarrassed lord with five litle pledges of their mutual 
love. 

Alas! as expenses increased, income diminished. Some 
new public rooms were opened in a better situation, Their 
lessce had money as well as enterprise. “ Dwarfinch’s,” de- 
spite the respect in which the manager was held, and the 
sympathy felt by many, iu his manly strugyies, fell into more 
and more disfavor, until, as Mountjoy had said, it was with 
extreme difficulty poor Dwartinch could provide fitting food 
and raiment for ihe wife and children he idolised. 

Now and again the desolate pile glimmered with a momen- 
tary brightness. A meeting, a cheap concert, a lecture, : 
charity dinner, might put ten or fifteen pounds into the 
pockets of the starving family, but this was nothing to their 

needs, and aflairs of late had looked gloomy in the extreme. 

| Kind-hearted Mrs. Martin, who bad scraped acquaintance 
| with Mrs. Dwarfinch, with the object of administering fillips, 
{in the shape of marmalade and raspberry-tarts, to the pretty 
| children, heartily rejoiced to see the spirited preparations 
jnow in progress, for what was evidently intended to be a 
| desperate fling at fortune. 

An offer of four poands, light and waiting included, from 
an itinerant conjuror, bad been the straw that broke the 
camel's back. 

“Til stand this no longer!” exclaimed the outraged pro- 
prietor, starting up in a rage, und flinging the conjuror's letter 
linto the grate. “ Alice, we must do something—must go in 
for, for—something. A man or a mouse, my dear! We have 
jjust twenty-five pounds left in the world. In it shall go!” 
| “In what, my dear?” asked his wife, with a somewhat wan 
and hopeless smile. 

“Anything!” was the reckless rejoinder. “ Cat-show ; 
baby-show ; lions; gladiators; Blondin! I'll have the posters 
out this very day !” 

* Letter, pa,” cried Miss Alice Dwarfinch, skipping into the 
room, and handing him a note, which appeared to have been 
sealed with marmalade. 

Mr. Dwarfinch tore it open, read, and sank back into his 
chair, pale with emotion. 

“ The very thing, my love; it’s like a—a summons! It’s 
| like a providence! My benefactor! Restorer of my fortunes !” 
| he contiaued, walking about in ecstacy, and waving the letter 
over his head. “ Blessings on your name !’ 
| “ What ts his name ?” asked his wife, fully aroused. 

“ His name,” replied Mr. Dwarfinch, growing more com- 
| posed, “ is Tippeny. He is, without exception, the greatest 














from accident, he changed the position of the glass for a mo- | marvel of the age, yet, with the modesty of true genius, this 
ment, and Susan, glancing up at the same instant, saw the great, this gifted man, will present himself to the public, at 
| th : 


ese rooms, on being guaranteed twenty pounds.” 

“Twenty pounds!” ejaculated his wife, faintly. 

“ Twenty!” repeated Mr. Dwartinch, firmly.“ My love, I 
know what I am about. Ask no questions. To work—to 
work !” 
Mrs. Dwarfinch, whose faith in her spouse's judgment held 
out against all his ill-luck, was quite content to ask no ques- 
tions. He himself went “to work” with all the zeal and 
intrepidity of a man who feels that fortune is at last really 
coming to his call, and must be welcomed with all the honors 
due to a long-absent guest. He papered Grandchester from 
end to end. He engaged whole columns of the local journals. 
He sent forth processions, with boards and handbills. All 
announcements were confined to the three warning words 

“Jt is coming,” and it was only when public curiosity had 
bepfn stimulated to the utmost, that “ Dwarfinch’s” was, at 
letigth superadded, as the scene of“ It's” appearance. 

It was on the day succeeding Susan's first interview with 
her master that the huge transparency in front of Dwartinch’s 
was solemnly unveiled, and revealed the tremendous secret. 

There appeared the semblance of an enormous skeleton, at 
least twelve feet high. 

Dressed it certainly was, but the close-fitting “ shape”—of 
yellowish white, judiciously chosen, as being the nearest 
approach to bone—revealed the minutest articulation in every 
joint and limb. The scanty doublet was of a darker hue, but 
—as if the tailor had shrunk from the task of adapting any 
outer garment to the fearful angle of those projecting hips— 
holes had been provided, through which these joints seemed 
to force their way. The countenance of this spectral monster 
was lit up with a ghastly grin, intended, as afterwards 
appeared, to symbolise the gay and genial temperament 
belonging to the individual who had thus been permitted, 
through some caprice of nature, to shake off the burden of 
the flesh, without parting with his bones. New posters, un- 
folding themselves in every direction, proclaimed that Mr, 
Edward Tippeny—the celebrated Living Skeleton, the Won- 
der of the Age—was ebout to present himself at Dwartinch’s ; 
and a bill, larger than any yet issued, confidently announced, 
“Tv 1s HERE !” 





belonging to a better class, fidgeted about among the work- | sition of some sort. 


interested in what was before her, | f 
that she was only roused by the pleasant voice of the old | Skeleton, the Wonder of the Age 


“ Poor | city. } 1 
The last thing was | bills persisted in so describing Mr, Tippeny) every seat in the 
a horrery and lectur’, which didn’t pay, for some boys stole | Vast assembly-room was engaged, and this at prices double 

the | 
, 





It really seemed that fortune designed to compensate poor 
Dwarfinch for the many scurvy tricks she had played him. 
Grandchester happened to be greatly in want of a public sen- 
The militia, at this moment embodied, 
helped to flood the streets at evening with groups of idlers. 
A large party of seamen, just paid ofl from a ship of war, 
had come up the country on a spree. Any exhibition, of 
decent attraction, would probably have done good business 
for a night or two. How much more, then, the mighty 
? At all events the thing 
took, toa degree unparalleled in the annals of the ancient 
Two days before that fixed for “ It's” appearance (‘he 


| 





those demanded for any previous entertainment on re- 
cord, 

Long before the hour of opening, so dense was the multi- 
tude around the doors, that the police on duty with difficulty 
made way for the carriages to set down. As for pit and 
gallery, such was the rush that not one half of those who 
sought admission were lucky enough to pass the threshold. 

Before recounting what followed on that eventful diy, we 
must return for a moment to the Ifornet. 

As if—the ice onee broken—young Mountjoy found solace 
in the presence of his new companion, Susan found herself 
summoned to his room every day. This was indeed the 
more necessary, «3 his mother had been ind’sposed for a day 
or two, and, on the evening on which we revisit the Lforuet, 
had not quitted her bed at all. 

Susan had read herself almost hoarse, her master being 
apparently disinclined to do anything bat listen to her 
musical tones, and gaze intently into the mirror which 
seldom left his hand. He had grown more careless in 
handling it. Again and again Susan caught sight of those 
large, earnest glittering eyes, and, moreover, knew—or rather 





felt—that they were perpetually fixed on hers, To read their 
expression was impossible, and the rest of his features 
remained too cautiously veiled to offer any interpretation. 

| The proceedings at Dwarfinch’s had seemed to interest him 
in a remarkable degree. After the uncovering of the trans- 
parency, he had remained at the window as if fascinated by 
the grisly, grinning monster, and had even directed that 
some branches of one of the trees in the carriage sweep that 
intercepted his view should be lopped away. Whatever 
might be his own affliction, it had manifestly softened his 
heart towards the misfortunes of another} but he could hardly 
forgive poor Mr. Tippeny for making himself a public show, 

“The miserable beggar,’ he growled. “ And as if it was 
not enough to be poked, and prodded, and snapped, and 
rattled, at sixpence a head, he must—band me the fellow’s 
bill, my dear--yes, perform a fantasia on the violin, sing a 
barearole to the cithern, dance a saraband, and—lhiallo! there 
seems to be arow!” And, throwing the hood over his face, 
the young man leaned eagerly from the window. 

Although, by this time, the assembly room must have been 
packed from floor to ceiling, the crowd without seemed quite 
undiminished, and, if anything, more excited than betore. 
Something was evidently amiss. People stood in the door- 
way gesticulating violently, in futile endeavors to make them- 
selves heard. The roar of an angry or impaticnt audience 
within could at times be distinguished above the noise with- 
out. Poor Mr. Dwartinch, with a scared and anxious face, 
could be seen at intervals flitting or struggling among the 
crowd, as secking to preserve peace and order, But the 
tumult only increased. 

“JT musi know what this means,” exclaimed Mountjoy, 
Grawing in. “Send, Susan, send and inquire.” : 

Seeing the gardener in the road below, Susan questioned 
him from the window, and was able to bear back word to her 
master that the riot, for such’ it was become, was caused by 
the non-appearance of the skeleton, who should have made 
his long-promised bow to the expectant multitude at least 
half an hour before. 

Whether the public had lost faith in Dwarfinch’s, or 
whether disappointed applicants had set the rumor afloat, 
could not be known, but a belief was certainly rife that the 
whole aflair was a swindle, the unexampled prices demanded 
for tickets tending greatly to the strengthening of this sus- 
picion. The crowd within hooted, roared, demaaded their 
money back, and even threatened damage to the rooms, The 
crowd without laughed and jeered, and howled for the 
manager, but when they had him would not let him speak, 

Suddenly, a carriage was seen slowly working its way 
through the throng. Shouts were heard. a It's coming. 
“Here ’tis, at last.” “ Tippeny. Tippeny. Hooray for 





ihe skelinton,” bellowed the crowd. 
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Dwarfinch breathed again, as the coach drew up, and 
burried forward to welcome the Wonder of the Age. 

“Thank goodness you are come! But why so late? The 

yple are half mad,” he gasped. “ Quick, quick, my dear 
ellow. Take my arm.” 

The skeleton did not immediately respond. Without mov- 
ing from his seat, he bent forward a great, bewildered-look- 
ing face, in form and substance not unlike an ordinary man’s, 
then beckoned Mr. Dwarfinch to come closer. 

The latter obeyed, when the Wonder of the Age, placing 
two groups of bones, intended for hands, on his friend’s 
shrinking shoulders, uttered these words: 

“T shay—ole fell—lesh—lesh make—night of it.” And 
fell forwaid upon the manager’s bieast, an inert mass of 
bone. 

There was no mistake about it. Strange and weird as 
was the eflect produced by the unexpected phenomenon, the 
skeleton was, beyond all question, helplessly drunk. 

Overcome as he was by this crowning misfortune, and 
staggering under the superivcumbent skeleton, Dwarfinch 
was roused to iction by an alarm that the audience within 
had begun to pelt the lights, as prelude to a general row. 

“My wife. My children,” gasped the poor man. “ Get 
off, you drunken beggar. That a thing like you should pre- 
sume to——” 

“We won't,” murmured the skeleton, “ we—won’t—go- 
hometillmor—for he’s a sholly good——” 

“Take that—and be hanged to you,” roared the infuriated 
manager, and dealing a blow that made Mr. Tippeny’s strongly 
accented ribs rattle like castanets, he sent him fairly back 
into the carriage, “My wife. My children,” he repeated, 
wildly, as a furious roar echoed from within. 

“ Here we are, dear,” said his wife’s voice, close beside him. 
She had wrapped herself in her cloak, and carrying the baby, 
and gathering the rest around, had tried to escape from the 
scene of disturbance. Unluckily, she had been recognised, 
and pointed out to the mob, eager for some new incident. 

“It’s his family, collaring the cash,” bellowed some ruffian, 
in the press. “She's bolting, with the till under her cloak, 
Return the money. Abh-h-h-h!” 

“It’s the baby,” roared poor Dwarfinch. 

But there is no saying what might have followed, had not 
some half-dozen stout fellows like grooms and gardeners, 
acting well together, force: their way through the crowd, and 
reached the carriage. To learn the origin of this timely 
succour, we must pay a lusty visit to the Hornet. 

Young Mountjoy, who, as we have mentioned, watched 
with unflagging interest what was passing below, had, through 
the instrumentality of Susan, established a kind of series of 
look outs, composed of all the out-door male attendants of 
the establishment. By means of these, he had received full 
information regarding the progress of events, the non-appear- 
ance of the skeleton, the impatience and suspicion of the 
audience, the tardy arrival at length of the Wonder of the 
Age, and its unpromising condition, even the attempt and 
failure of poor frightened Mrs, Dwarfinch to eflect her escape 
from the tumultuous scene. 

The young man’s own observation convinced him that the 
bearing of the mob, incensed by certain personal remarks, not 
of the choicest kind, directed at them by the tipsy skeleton— 
was becoming more and more truculent, and a glimpse of the 
poor woman cowering beside her husband, yet evidently more 
alarmed on bis account than her own—brought him to a 
sudden resolution. He directed that his look-outs should 


and well-formed man. He possessed flexible, animated 
features, and a forehead indicative of capacity. His thin 
limbs were straight and beautifully formed, and every move- 
ment was marked with ease and power. 

After a brief and graceful apologetic address, he entered 
into conversation with those nearest the stage, and charmed 
every one with his gentle and pleasing manners. His perfor- 
mance on the violin was worthy of any living professor. is 
vocal ‘effort was thrice encored. His sarabund was grace and 
vivacity, so to express it, ossified. In a word, he achieved a 
triumph unparalleled in Grandchester. As if rot content 
with this, he made an appeal to the audience, on bebalf of 
the hitherto unlucky manager, which so touched the hearts 
of the well-to-do, that a testimonial of nearly ove hundred 
pounds was subscribed for on the spot. In addition to this, 
Mr. Dwartinch, after paying all expenses, realised two hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. : 

But the accomplished skeleton was never more seen in 
Giandchester. He departed at an early hour next morning: 
It is odd that the groom wao, under Lufra’s direction, drove 
Mr. Tippeny to the next station, reported that he did not seem 
even then to have recovered from the over-night’s excesses, 
and apparently had no recollection of having kept the Grand- 
chester public in a state of speechless delight for two mortal 
hours. Bat he was a stupid fellow, at times, this skeleton. 

Young Mountjoy was very quiet, and rather melancholy 
for some weeks succceding that busy evening. Susan was 
constantly with him, reading, or writing to his dictation. All 
this time she never saw his face, only the high, square brows, 
and lustrous brown eyes; but even in these she was conscious 
of a change, difficult to define, but still a change. 

One day he suddenly tcok a fancy to weigh himself, an 
operation he had not, as he remarked, performed for some 
months. The machine stood ready in his room. The color 
rose to his brow as he stepped down. 

“T could not have thought it!’ he muttered. 
gained thirteen pounds.” 

From that day he weighed himself once a week, the result 
always seeming to afford him great satisfaction. Susan knew 
that he must be increasing rapidly in size, and began to be 
seriously alarmed on the score of his health, especially as, the 
fatter he grew, the more he ate, and the mure nourishing and 
succulent were the meats he chose, 

Mrs. Mountjoy’s health had much declined of late, and she 
rarely quitted her bedroom. ‘Thus Susan felt her responsi- 
bility increased, and she heartily longed for an opportunity 
to warn her imprudent young master of the morbid condition 
of obesity into which his love of eating was rapidly hurrying 
him. 

There came aday on which Mountjoy, after duly weighing, 
cheerfully proclaimed that he had gained no less than three 
stone, and was increasing day by day. 

Susan could bear it no longer. She began to ery, and, on 
the astonished young man pressing for the reason, confessed 
that she could not see him kill himself under her very eyes, 
without entering what respectful protest she might. 

Her master burst into uncontrollable laughter, and, on 
recovering his breath, asked her if she would like to see him 
a second Tippeny. 

Susan disclaimed this, but submitted that, between a Tip- 
peny and a Lambert, there was a neutral ground more desir- 
able than either. 

“ That is precisely the spot at which Laim!” said Mountjoy, 
as he quietly rose up, and stood before her ; “ and nearing itso 


“T have 





assemble, make a simultaneous charge into the throng, and 
bring the whole thing, carriage, skeleton, Dwartinches, and 
all. safely within the Hornet’s gates. 

The attempt succeeded. In spite of yells, hisses, and some 
resistance, the carriage not only made good its own retreat, 
but cleared a path for the fugitive family. The gates were 
closed and barred, and all was well. 

“Thank Heaven !” said Mountjoy, as he sank down on his 
couch, wearied with the excitement, “the poor woman is 
safe! Go down Susan, and tell Mrs. Martin to look after the 
family, and fillip them all round! Pitch the skeleton into 
the stable, with some sacks and straw.” 

Susan, who had found the Dwarfinches in the hall, already 
in the act of being filliped, returned almost immediately. 

“Mrs Dwarfinch, sir, tenders her most grateful——sir !” 

She had stopped suddenly, for her master, in deep agitation, 
was leaning against the wall, one hand still holding the hood 
to his face, the other pressed to his side. 

“The woman, the woman,” he gasped. “The voice! 
reached me, at the door. Girl, did you see—her eyes ?” 

“ Yes, sir, blue,” answered Susan, hurriedly. 

“T knew it!” Mountjoy exclaimed. “Something warned 
me that—that I was protecting—/er/ But there’s more to 
do—much more. (Listen! They’ll tear the place down, 
before I——). Now, Susan, be prompt and obedient. Much 
depends on you. Send Dwarfinch up to my door.” 

The manager appeared in an instant. 

“ Dwarfinch,” said young Mountjoy, speaking through the 
half-open door, “ you are pledged to produce this skeleton 
to-night, and instantly.” 

“ Alas, sir,” began the poor manager. 

“ You shall keep your word.” 

“ Sir, the fellow’s as drunk——” 

“T will sober him within five minutes, Whatever his 
condition, Jet him be brought up to my dressing-room, then 
every one retire but Lufra, my page.” ~ , 

“ Anything more, sir?” asked Dwarfinch, his hopes reviv- 
ing, he scarce knew why. 


It 


fast, why should I dissemble any longer? See what Lam” 
(he threw beck his heavy gown, and showed a tall, manly 
figure, emaciated, indeed, but sufficiently covered with healily, 
growing flesh), “ and then imagine what I was, when—ah, 
you guess it!—when I assumed the dress and part of the tipsy 
skeleton, and saved the credit and fortune of poor Dwarfinch, 
and his wife, once the subject of. my love! Susan, | said 
‘once.’ For now | have another and fitter love, and for her 
[ have been striving to render less revolting this meagre, nay, 
once almost spectral form. Susan, your presence has helped 
me to life, and strength, and peace. Confirm these blessings 
tome. Be my wife?” 

The young Grahame Mountjoys are among our most 
cherished acquaintance, Susan’s violet eyes forming an 
agreeable contrast to my wife’s, which are brown.—All the 
Year Round. 


—_———__> —__—— 
MAY GORDON. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER L. 


There was little to mark the even tenor of my early years. 
Our household was small, consisting of my father, Colonel 
Gordon, my nurse Peggy, and myself, besides the ordinary 
servants; nor was there any particular incident to relate in 
our quiet and secluded life. 

Unhappily, I never knew a mother’s love. The hour that 
gave my fathera child, deprived him of his dearly loved wife ; 
and when he bad recovered from the great grief into which 
the severity and suddenness of his bereavement had cast him, 
he devoted all his care and attention to my up-bringing and 
education. We loved one another most dearly, not only as 
father and daughter, but as friends. There was a strong 
sympathy between us, and although he never spoke of my 
mother, it required no words to tell me when he was think- 
ing of her, and none were needed to tell him that I divined 
his thoughts. I felt, and it was good for me to feel, that the 
love he poured out on me was notall for myself; but it was 
the expression of his love for both his Madelines centred in 





“Yes. Issue an announcement that the performance will 
commence within ten minutes. That Mr. Tippeny will then 
go through the whole programme assigned for him, with 
additions which, it is hoped, will make up for this unavoidable 
delay. Away with you. And keep a passage clear for the 
skeleton to cross.” 

Dwarfinch vanished on his errand. Next moment, the 
skeleton was being borne up-stairs, cursing and singing by 
turns. What passed in the dressing-room. nobody but Lufra 
knew. The skeleton, however, ceased to swear or sing. 
Sounds of quick but ordered movement were heard, and, to 
the amazenent of all, within the time allotted, the door, fly- 
ing open, disclosed the Living Skeleton, sober, dressed, violin 
in hand, and moffied for the passage, from head to foot, in 
Mountjoy’s brocaded dressing-robe ! 

The temper of a British mob is acknowledged to be fickle. 
Perhaps the assurance that glowed aloft, telling of the skele- 


one; that the passionate kiss imprinted on my brow was 
sometimes given as much to the memory of one who was in 
heaven as to the litle one left to him. 

Next to my father, the one who exercised most influence 
on my earliest years was my nurse, Peggy. She was the 
daughter of a very respectable farmer in the South of Scot- 
land, had been a child with my mother, aud, owing to the 
scanty population of the peighborhood, thrown a good dea! 
into her society. On my mother’s marriage, she gladly en- 
tered her service, and had been, since her early death, the 
nurse and friend of her child. Many a tale she told me of 
“ Miss Madeline,” as she still often called her, always with 
the remark expressed or implied, that I never could be like 
my mother, although I believe in ber heart she thought there 
never was such a child as her own “ Miss May.” 

We lived in the country till I reached the age of twelve, 





ton’s imminent appearance, flattered them, as with a victory 
won, Atallevents, when Mr. Tippeny was actually seen | 
being escorted across the road, pertectly himself, and ‘with al 
stride that lacked neither manhood por dignity, be was! 
greeted with deafening cheers, to be re-echoed, ‘with even | 
greater hLeartiness, when, at length, he stepped upon the 
Bluge, 

Apart from his amazing emaciation, there was nothing 
about this Wonder of the Age to distinguish him from a tall 


when we removed to Edinburgh, where the widow of ry 


| mother’s only brother, Major Maitland, lived with her chil 


dren. My dear father felt that he could trust to her to sup- 
ply, so far as any one might, the place of my mother to me. 
My love for my Aunt Helen was the ruling passion, the great 
romance of my childhood ; and as her influence was greatly 
instrumental in forming my character, I shall endeavor in » 
few words to describe her. 

She was, and is, for she is still spared to me, a novle wo- 
man; subjected to many severe trials, yet bearing them 
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meekly and humbly before God, whose hand she recognj 
and whose love she acknowledged in all that befell 4 
whether for good or evil. Willingly would she, on her } 
band’s death, have retired from society, and been the ingt 
ment in relieving the poor and needy; but she owed a dy 
to her children, and where a duty was clear before her, g 
never shrank from the performance of it. She had th 
daughters, Gertrude, Caroline, and Ella, the last about » 
age; and one son, Harry, the eldest of the family. Ay: 
Helen loved him as a mother will leve an only son, with 
even fonder love than her other children, perhaps, tro, 
cause his character was such as to make her more apprebhe 
sive of his future honor and happiness. To all her childrey 
she was @ most indulgent mother; she denied them no guj’ 
able amusement, and rendered it sweeter by sharing it wij, 
them. But while most indulgent in everything that was 
right, no hand could be more firm, no voice more stern, ; 
repressing and reproving what was evil. While the friend 
of her children and her household, they could Lever forget 
that she was their mother and their misuess. 

After our removal to Edinburgh, my cousins and I wer 
like one family : we took lessons, rode, played together, with 
all the little jealousies and disputes, and loving reconcilig. 
tions which tend to draw closer the ties of relationshj 
Thus, four or five years of my life glided on in perfect child 
like happiness, with no care save that caused by my jealous 
love for my aunt, when ary one seemed to draw too much 
on her love. 

My cousins Gertrude ard Caroline were very lady-like, 
graceful girls, without being very pretty, Ella and Harry ip. 
heriting more than their mother’s beautiful features. Butig 
Harry, the expression which was the principal charm of her 
face, was wanting. There was no resolvtion in the mouth, 
no frankness or truthfulness in the eye; and the want of 
those betokened the great faults of his character, faults which, 
in his early years, were not much developed, and » hich we, 
his admiring sisters and cousin, hardly perceived, but which 
were the cause of great anxiety to his mother, and she always 
trembled for the consequences to him of temptation or bad 
companionship. 

While Aunt Helen bestowed on me the aflection of 4 
mother, my father would glady have tried to repay her care 
by winning Harry’s confidence and advising him; but all his 
advances were repulsed. Of this 1 knew nothing at the 
time, nor could have guessed how my whole after-life would 
be affected by it. 

When I had attained my seventeenth year, and my educa 
tion was near!y completed, my father resolved to indulye bis 
love for retirement and a country life, which had always been 
more congenial to his tastes than a residence in town. Ac 
cordingly, we left Edinburgh for a lovely village in the north 
of England, with which my father had early and loving asso- 
ciations. He bought and farnished a house, in which I was 
nomirally installed as mistress, but where Peggy really 
reigned supreme. We hada good garden, and sufficient plee 
sure-ground to keep us occupied and amused in laying it out 
to suit our own fancy, and in keeping it in order. Peggy's 
poultry-yard was stocked to her heart's content ; and we were 
a happy little household, although I missed the companion- 
ship of my aunt and cousins. 

We bad frequent visits from the Maitlands; Harry, oftener 
thar the others, spending afew days with us. I thought my 
father did not enjoy his visits so much as those of the rest of 
the family, and he sometimes made an exertion to ride or 
walk with us, ratherthan let Harry and me go together, but 
a suspicion of the cause of his anxiety or Harry’s attention 
never crossed my mind. 

Happy as our home in the sweet village of Wentworth was, 
we were obliged to leave it about two years after settling 
there. My dear father’s health had been failing gradually, 
almost imperceptibly, at least to me, although T believe be 
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loss of y 
felt that his days were numbered, and it cost him manys | happy lo‘ 
struggle to conceal from me his anxiety at leaving me alone | was too 1 
in the world. passed ; 

He consulted an eminent physician, who reconmmended } separated 
him to try the eflect of complete change of air and scene; Next n 
and it was arranged that we should go abroad. some pos 

Quite unsuspicious of any cause of anxiety about my ] said with 
father’s health, I hailed with delight the icea of Visiting the q a wife. 
conunent. The osly drawback to my happiness was that [| miscoust 
we should not be present at the marriages of my cousins, | believe, : 
Gertrude and Caroline Maitland, which were to take place | the post 
immediately after our departure. Ella and I looked forward | anxiety 
to a joyful meeting in Switzerland, the land of our dreams! | from I: 


that fea 
receivin 


But it was otherwise ordered. My father’s illness rapidly 
increased, and ere Aunt Helen and Ella joined, 1 was aa 
orphan. 


mind: | 
My father’s mortal remains were laid in the Jittle peacefal At la 
burying-place, overshadowed by the glorious Jungfrau, whose which 
eternal snows seemed to me to be the emblem of the raiment behind 
white and glistening with which he was for ever clothed in “and bi 
the presence of his Redeemer. Was $01 
Those were indeed days of desolation that followed his has en 
death. I had now no immediate call for exertion, and I him a 
abandoned myself to the excess of a first great sorrow. It break 
was weeks before I could be persuaded to leave the scenes answe 
hallowed by my father’s presence during the last weeks of been 1 
his life. But at length Aunt Helen, fearing the effect on my trol, 2 
health of continued indulgence in violent grief, insisted that was t 
we should leave for other scenes. over 
On first setting out on our tour, I felt only the parting shoul 
from what was now the most hallowed spot on earth to me, like 2 
but erelong I was roused to share Ella’s enthusiastic admira- nor § 
tion of the magnificent scenery through which we passed. In ar 
When Harry wrote that he would be able to spend a week over 
or two with us, we fixed our quarters, to await his arrivai, on Stoo( 
the shores of the grandest of the Swiss lakes. He brought coulk 
with him a friend of his, Arthur Greville, who was now on day, 
furlough before his regiment should leave England for India, The 
ind who soon won all hearts. While Harry was with us, 1 whe 
believe by his own management, we two were generally to- the 
gether, while Arthur Greville was the companion of Aunt the 
Helen and Ella. There was something in Harry’s manner Cou 
that roused in me the suspicion that his love for me was more tos 
than that of a brother, and as I felt that mine for him could altl 
never exceed that of a sister, I rather shrank from being alone af 
with him, and was conscious of a restraint and coldness in pat 
my manner towards him. But he never complained, and we slic 
purted as good friends as ever. lor 
A stranger seeing Harry and Arthur tegether, would pro- me 
bably have pronounced the former the handsomer and more ne 
winning. Bat there was a truthfulness and honesty in Ar- he 
thur’s full blue eyes, and a strength and firmness of ‘purpose 
in the broad brow and arched lip, that bespoke trust and con- M 
fidence in time of prosperity, and promised support and pro- al 
tection in trial and adversity, and which more than compen- fi 
sated for the want of regularity in his features. In the week a 








or two he had ' ~ ith us he seemed to have become as 
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one of the family as Harry; and when the latter left’ 
jor remained to spené the rest of his leave with us. 
day or two after Harry went home, Ella fell in running 


gace, Arthur and I were thrown much together. 
oh! the joy, the bliss of those few weeks! It seems 
, as if earth could not have yielded such fulness of joy. 
never thought of love; we were like children; we only 
that we were happy, and care:l not to ask the reason. 
devout thought, every holy aspiration of the one 
an echo in the other’s heart. Our very griefs were a 
of union; he too had been the only child of a widowed 
t, aad had laid her head in the grave. 

‘With hw we revelled in that magnificent scenery; we were 


oc 


Was eb keenly alive to the beauties of nature, and what food for 
'D, inf gratification was there! How insignificant we felt as 
Nendfclung to the sides of the stupendous Alps, which had 
Orget fied for numberless ages, while generations of human beings 

like us, climbed and panted on theirsides ; end when we 
Wer pul be gone, generations to come would repeat the task, 
With i leave no trace on the storm-beaten rocks! And then we 
cilia. oembered that, grand as they were,we, with our frail, weak 
ship, fies, were grander still, for did they not contain immortal 


Lil Gols! Those hills had stood long, and might still see many 
ations of summer and winter, but the end of the world 
ld surely come, while for us there would be no end, on, 
ron, We should live, for weal or for woe. 
Sometimes when we looked into the depths of the green 
ters Of the lake, with peak on peak piled on its brink, and 
bard the thunder roar in awful reverberations, we felt im- 
blied to hide ourselves from the Creator of such terrific 
deur. But as the storm passed,and tbe sun shone out in 
mewed splendor, the litte floweret by oar side lifted its 
par-stained face, and whispered: “It is the same God that 
ares for me.” 
But our happiness was short-lived. 
One evening, as I sat in the balcony, dreaming under the 
jue star-powdered sky, I turned round to the open window 
sl heard some one enter the sitlting-room, and saw Arthur 
vith an open telegram in his hand. He gave it to my aunt, 
vboread aloud: “ Regiment under immediate orders for In- 
ja; return without delay.” 
Isat without moving a muscle; I seemed unable to realise 
that Arthur must go away—that the intercours¢ that seemed 
jow a necessity must be terminated for ever. 
After a short time, hearing that Arthur was to start that 
sight, my aunt and Ella left the room, to prepare a packet for 
Harry, telling bim that he would find me in the balcony. In 
smoment he was by my side, in another I was clasped weep- 
ngto his breast. “My May, my own, my darling !” was all 
be murmured as he pressed me to him, and showered kisses 
on my head, It seemed but a moment till we heard Aunt 
Helen return to the room, and he bad only time to press one 
long kiss On my lips ere she appeared at the window, and to 
whisper: “I shall write immediately to you and your aunt,” 
and he was gone. 
I remained lost in the happiness of being loved, and the 
pain of parting was forgotten. I felt that we should soon 
meet again; I could leave all to Arthur without any care. 
But Aunt Iielen’s voice warned me to comein. Should I tell 
her what had passed? Dearly as | loved her, my secret 
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he would write. Yes; I should leave it till his letter ex- 
plained all, and that would be only a few days. 

When Ientered the room, my heart welling over with 
happiness, Ella exclaimed: “ You have been so long. star- 
gazing, May, that their brilliance has remained reflected in 
our eyes. [expected to see you drowned in tears for the 
of your companion.” The true interpretation of my 
happy looks never occurred to them; indeed, Aunt Helen 
was too much absorbed in letter-writing to attend to what 
passed; and after Ella bad rattled on till she was tired, we 
separated for the night. 

B Next morning brought us news that Harry had obtained 





some post that greatly increased his income. Aunt Helen 
said with a gay smile to me, he hoped svon to be able to take 
a wife. The blush that rose to my cheek was, of course, 
misconstrued ; and my gaiety for the next few days was, l 
believe, attributed to the news of Harry’s success. I watched 
the post daily for letters from Arthur, and was now full of 
anxiety lest some accident had befallen him. But a letter 
from Harry in which he mentioned that he had seen him set 
that fear at rest. What, then, could be the meaning of my 
receiving no letter? A doubt of Arthur neve: crossed my 
mind: it must be come mistake. 
At last Aunt Helen received a letter from Harry, part of 
which she read aloud, while I was standing fortunately 
behind her cbair. “L saw Greville last night,” she read, 
“and he sails for India to-day, Poor fellow! [thought there 
Was something on his mind; anda friend of his tells me he 
has entangled himself in some love-aflair which has worried 
him a good deal. His going to India is a good chance to 
break it off.’ Fortunately, Aunt Helen seemed to expect no 
answer to her remarks, tor I could give none. But it bad 
been my ambition from childhood to obtain perfect self-con- 
trol, and being naturally reserved and undemonstrative, it 
Was the more easy for me to do so; and drawing my veil 
over my face, to conceal its pallor, and saying quietly that I 
should go out for a walk, I slipped from the room, and fled 
like a hunted hare to seek the most solitary spot I could find, 
hor stopped till I sank down, exhausted, miles from home. 
nan agony of shame and despair, | hid my face, and thought 
over Harry's letter. But it was only for a short time; then I 
stood upright, and raised my head proudly. I would not, 1 
could not believe it! Arthur was not untrue; open as the 
day, noble and God-fearing, he was incapable of falsehood. 
here was a mistake. There might be want of truth some- 
/ Where, but not with him. I reproached myself bitterly for 
the injury I had done him, even in thought. For a moment 
the idea flashed across me: “ Could Harry have misled us ? 
Could he have misled him ?” Instances occurred to me when, 
to serve his own ends, he had tampered with the truth; and 
although I rejected the suspicion as unjust, I never got rid of 
& feeling of mistrust of him. 


Should again shake my faith in Arthur. 
hearing him reproached. 


fatigue. Although my faith in Arthur was not shaken, 





With a heart much lightened, I began to retrace my steps. me 

My long walk was of great use to mein one way: my languer Loudon, when finding he had a few hours to spare, he came 
and altered looks for some weeks were attributed to over-| to me, and iu the fulness of his heart, he poured out all the 
his | tale of his love, and his bright hopes for the future. There 
euce and Harry’s letter convinced me that something had | was only one drawback to his happiness: he was penniless, 


| required a great eflort to appear cheerful. 
| Wespent about a year more abroad, when we prepared to 


| travelled with us for some months. 
My greatest dread in going home was of meeting Harry, as 


now, as I look back on it, as if it must have been a|I could not get rid of the idea, however unjustitiable it seemed, | during those two hours, no one can know, 





our return, while we were all together for some weeks before 
| Ella’s marriage, he resumed his attentions to me, and as it 
seemed acknowledged vy ihe rest of the family that his place 
| was by my side, I found it difficult to avoid being alone with 
| him. 

Aunt Helen resolved, now that the last of her daughters 
was about to leave her, to make her home for the present 
with Harry in London, as I was deterinined to return to my 
father’s house at Wentworth, where Peggy had remained 
since we left it. 

O1 the day of Ella’s marriage, Harry found ar. opportunity 
of declaring his attachment to me, and I had the painful task 
of persuading him that it was impossible that 1 could ever 
become his wife. 1 believe his love for me was sincere, and 
that he was very much distressed by my refusal, but I did 
what I could to convince him that my answer was final. 
What pained me much was that I saw Aunt Helen was 
wounded: although I had never consciously given her cause 
to think that such might be the case, 1 am sure that she had 
always hoped to see me married to Harry. 

The next day our party separated, and my thoughts were 
entirely occupied by my return home, and the many changes 
that had taken place since my father and I had left it. 

Several years passed without much to mark their progress. 
Wentworth still continued to be my home, although I spent 
a great part of my time with my cousins; and when at home, 
I had often my aunt or one of them with me, and the house 
was for atime merry with the voices of their little ones. 
Harry I had never seen since Ella’s marriage, and I hoped 
that he had long forgotten his attachment to me, although he 
| had never married. Aunt Helen spoke in great praise of him, 
and he seemed improving much. 

One day, about six years after we had separated, I received 
a letter from Aunt Helen, imploring me to come to a water- 
ing-place in the south of England, to which she and Harry 
had gone for a few weeks, and where he had been taken 
seriously ill. He had been delirious for a day or two, and had 
called continually on me, and the doctor said it might ¢alm 
|him were Ithere. Inan hour I wason my waytoher, That 
journey to see Harry awakened many rec llections that had 
been long dormant; there would rise unbidden the thought, 
| that Artiur’s long silence was by some means the consequence 
}of his meeting with Harry in ea Something that had 
}escaped him unawares when we were alone, one day after 
jour return from ‘he continent, strengthened the idea. But 
/now that he might be dying, L felt how unjust it was, with 
so little foundation, to accuse him of so base acrime. All 
[these years had brought no tidings of Arthur. I knew not if 
he were dead or living, but L knew that I could never love 
| another, 
| Harry continued for many days after I reached him hover- 
jing on the brink of the grave, and when restless or wandering, 
my voice or hand was always eflectual in soothing him It 
| was a great comfort to me to be able to support my aunt in 











tenderness which she had lavished on me. Harry at length 
showed symptoms of improvement, and although his recovery 
was very slow, he was in afew weeks sufliciently well to 
admit of his removal to his own house in London, and I was 
about to return home, 

During his convalescence I spent many enjoyable hours 
with Ilarry; there was great improvement apparent in him 
in every way; and if he had not conquered all his faults, he 
seemed in a fair way to do so. It was a cause of great 
thankfulness, both on his own account and Aunt Helen’s, to 
see him become worthy of the devoted love she bore him. 

The day before Harry was to leave for London, when 





that he was to blame for my separation from Arthur, On) my darling, whom I had loved so long, and, although 


llast! And now 


se  : 2w 


‘occurred that must for a time at least separate us, and it! you were wealthy, and could he live on his wife’s bounty? 


This thought he had pondered on after leaving you, and what 
had hardly suggested itself in your presence, had in bis inde- 


a steep path, and sprained her ankleseverely. As Aunt) return home on account of Eila’s marriage; she being engaged | pendent mind assumed undue prominence. He asked me if 
remained much with her, and we had no friends in|toa gentleman whom we had met in Germany, and who 1 did not think that he should wait till he had at least earned 


a higher position before expecting 


W1 you should marry him. 
i 


at agony of fury and jealousy passed through my heart 
You, my May, 


knew 
you did not yet return my love, for whom I was content to 


serve for any number of years, that I might call you mine at 

this stranger, who had known you only a few 
weeks, whom I had introduced to you, had’ won my bride, 
and came to me for sympatby in his triumph! As be stood 
with his back half turned towards me, far too intent on bis 
subject to notice my emotion, the most horrible thoughts 
passed through my mind. God forgive me! but I was in that 
hour, in will, a murderer, But even the fiend Jealousy could 
not in one short hour obliterate from the heart the Tifelon 
lessons of a pious mother; but 1 yielded to temptation, ro 
took the first downward step in sin, in which I plunged 
deeper and deeper, till I was lost in the sea of deception and 
falsehood, 

T advised Arthur to wait for a day till he should make up 
his mind whether he should ask you to become his wife at 
once, or to wait for his promotion, 

The following morning L wrote to him, to say that I had 
heard from my mother that, owing to the breaking out of 
fever in your neighborhood, you were to leave your quarters, 
and she had not given her new address, I added, that if be 
would send his letter to me, IL should inclose it as soon as I 
heard your destination. Himself open as the day, and in- 
capable of deceiving, Arthur inclosed his letter with a few 
words of thanks for my thoughtful kindness. Even his 
generous confidence did not move me from the execution of 
my diabolical scheme. I need not tell you that that letter 
never reached you; so Arthur had no means of addressing 
you except through me, and letter after letter was laid by the 
first, for | could not make up my mind to destroy them. 

You know he was telegraphed for because his regiment 
was under immediate orders for Iadia; and I felt that if I 
could prevent communication with you till then, my tiendish 
plot was accomplished. Ife wrote to me in despair, and im- 
plored me to write to Ella, and ask if you were well. I 
wrote to Ela, but resolved to give him my own version of 
her reply. That was, however, unnecessary, as it could not 
have suited my purpose better had [ myself dictated it. She 
wrote to me in perfect ignorance of what had happened: 
“T thought at one time that Arthur Greville had stolen May's 
heart, but she cannot bear even to hear his name mentioned 
now, and when we spoke of him a few days ago, she rose 
and left the room. I never thought May could be so fickle.” 

Arthur ran up to see me for a few hours before sailing: I 
showed him the passage in Ellw’s letter, His face blanched 
to the lips, and he sat for a time without speaking, then rose 
to go, saying: “ There is some mistake, Maitland; she could 
not acta lie. If she cannot be my wife, I must believe her 
to be true, or life will become a burden to me.” His face, as 
he thanked me for my kindness, and left his cause in my 
hands, haunted me for long. 

Vien I wrote to him just before you came home to say 





that you were about to be married, I tried to persuade my- 
self it was only the truth, as L hoped that you would consent 


wemed too newly acquired, too precious to share with | that hour of trial, and to feel that I could do something to | to be my wife. Whes you returned, and I read the traces of 
another. Besides, there seemed so little to tell, and he said |show my love and gratitude to her for all the care and |suflering in your face, my heart smote me; but I could not 


give up the hope of winuing you, and tried to believe that I 
could atone for all by a lifelong devotion to you. Then 
when you refused my love so peremptorily, [saw for what I 
had lost all self-respect, brought dishonor on my father's 
stainless name, and done that which, if known to her, would 
make my mother’s remaining years on earth a Surden to her. 
I can only beg, that if she survives me, you will spare her the 
shame of knowing what I have done-—Harry MAarrLanb. 
Poor Harry! Ido not know if he would have been much 


gratified to know that his share in the matter did not impress 
me 


thought: Arthur was true to me—was worthy of my love. 


much, ‘There was only room in my mind for one 


was sitting slone with him, he took a small sealed packet | | pressed his letters to my lips and to my heart before I 


from his pocket, along with a letter, and held them in his| opened them. 
hand while he said to me: “ May, I made up this packet and thing that L could bave expected or wished his letters to be; 
addressed it to you, that you might receive it after my death, | hut the tender reproaches for not writing, and the manly 
if you should survive me; but bitterly as L repented of my | delicacy with which he apologised in the last for having so 
conduct to you and Arthur, till this long illness, and the | jong importuned me, when it was evident from my silence 
reflections resulting from it have opened my eyes to the full that his suit was distasteful, and the hope expressed that I 
wickedness of my conduct, I could not resolve to give it while | ould be happy wherever my lot might be cast, made me 


Llived. Oh! May, you do not know how your kindness to 
me during this illness has heaped burning coals of fire on my 
head, but Ltrust I have come out of the fire purified, and 
more deserving of your pity and forgiveness.” 

Meanwhile L sat like one in a trance. Here, then, was 
proof that Arthur had loved me. When Harry finished 
speaking, I held out my hand for the packet ; but he withheld 
it for a minute, while he said: “ May, this is the hardest task 
of all, to have to give you this letter with it. J have deserved 
all the pain that can be laid on me, but believe me my heart 
is very sore for you.” But I heeded not his words; I only 
longed to have the letter that was to tell me of Arthur, 


CHAPTER It. 


Although impatient beyond control to be alone to open 
Arthur's letter, I was obliged to see that my aunt and Harry 
had everything that was necessary for their journey. Aunt 
Helen was to accompany Harry to London, and to return to 
me next day. Harry lingered behind her for a moment, and 
begged me to write but a line to “7 that he was forgiven. 
At last the carriage drove off, and I hastened to my own 
recom 

When I opened the packet, I found a long letter from 
Harry, which will best explain itself. It was dated shortly 
after he bad made me an ofler of marriage, and was as 
follows: 


My pear Covstn—I feel that I could never stand before 
your scorn when you should have read this letter, but I shall 
be in the grave before it reaches your hand; and perhaps you 
will not refuse a sigh of pity, or a thought of forgiveness, to 








At anyrate I must wait|one whom, though he bas erred so far, you once loved as a 
patiently; an explanation would come some day, and nothing | brother. 1 thought it some palliation that it was in the depth 
And through the | ot my love for you urat J signed; but L feel now, and I know 
long years that foliowed, when no news of him ever reached | you will think, that-that was no palliation. 
me, I loved and trusted still. Then I felt truly glad that my | no more of myself, but tell you how the inclosed letters from 
Secret was my own; I should at least be spared the pain of 


But I shall say 
Arthur to you vever reached their destination. 


You know when Aethur left you in Switzerland he promised 
to write to you. He travelled day and night till he reached 








When L read them, 1 found them to be every- 


weep; for L knew the pain it must have cost him to write 
that letter, and yet he seemed only to have considereé how 
he could hurt me least. But Linight still blot out the memory 
of his tears: he was alive, and he loved me; with those 
letters in my band, L could have no hesitation in writing to him 

I spent some hours in delicious dreams of my future life; 
went over with Arthur every nook of the dear house and 
garden at Wentworth; showed him the flowers that were 
planted, | now admitted to myself, because he loved them, 
But L was interrupted by the announcement that tea was 
ready, and with a step more elastic than L hac known for 
years, | bounded down-stairs to the drawing-room, Had it 
not been for fear of startiing her out of her propriety, L could 
have embraced the staid waiting-maid, Still, L felt £ must do 
some kine deed to somebody, must in some way impart my 
overflowing bappiness to another, ‘There was a poor family 
to whom, under my aunt’s directions, I had s metimes 
carried broth and jelly; but fortunately, before I asked the 
cook for anything for them, I remembered that it was contrary 
to custom for a young lady to wander through lanes laden 
with soup on a dark, wet nivht. What could 1do? Stupid, 
not to think of it sooner! Llarry weighed down by remorse, 
and smarting under disappointment, L could relieve him of 
part of his burden. He had wronged us sadly, but that 
would soon be righted, and I was in no mood to be at enmily 
with any one; so L wrote a few lines assuring him of my 
forgiveness, and kind wishes for his welfare, and laid the 
letter on my table for the next day’s post, 

As I drew Arthur's letters trom my pocket to read them 
again, | found the one Harry had given me separately, and 
which | had till then forgotten, It was addressed to Harry 
in Arthur's hand, [ thought at first I should put off reading 
it, but almost involuntarily unfolded it. It was short, but it 
seemed written in letters of fire; I see them now before my 
eyes as distinctly as I saw them then. The letter was dateo 
five years back, and there were only those words: “ Dea 
Maitland—You will see my marriage in the newspaper I sen 
you by this mail-— Yours, faithfully, ARTHUR GREVILLE.” 

I seemed turned to stone; I did not teel my own identity; 
I could not realise what bad befallen me. It was only when 
my eye fell on one of Arthur's letters to myself, that I clearly 
apprehended the severity of the blow that had fallen on mej} 





In an agony of distress and humiliation, Ifsank on my knees 
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THE ALBION 
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and there rose from my heart the rebellious, bitter cry: “ O 





She told me she was going to C , Within a few miles of 


Gol! what have I done that I should be tried so far above | my house, until she resolved where to fix her home, while 


others?” 

My Arthur, my love, so lately restore: to me, and now 
removed farther than ever—the husband of another! The 
crimson flood rushed over my neck and face, even to the tips 
of my fingers, as the thought crossed me that now it was sin 
to think of him, or mourn his loss, and I shook out my hair, 
till it covered me like a veil, although there was no one to see 
me. 

Those were hours of intense bitter anguish, and it was not 
till early morning tiat [ could rouse myself. But 1 had long 
learned to look sorrow in the face, and there was now a call 
for immediate action, and I resolved to do what was right. 
Aribur could no longer be mine, so I must learn to look upon 
him as belonging to another. It was a hard struggle, but 
God gave me strength from the heart to say “ Thy will be 
done,” and to pray that Arthur and his wife might long be 
spared to be a blessing to one another. And as the first proof 
that my prayers were sincere, I must destroy his letters and 
all that I possessed that reminded me of him. My first im- 
pulse was to read the letters again, and to press my lips once 
more on the spot where he had signed himself my “ loving 
Arthur.” But no; it was yielding to temptation, weakening 
my resolution; so, with a calmness and sternness that sur- 
prise me now, I burned them one by one, and watched that 
not a scrap should be left. Then I breathed more freely. 
felt that a tie between us had been broken, and that, by con- 
quering once, I had strengthened myself for further victory. 
Then, exhausted by all that I had undergone, I threw myself 
on the bed, and obtained a few hours’ sleep. 

When I rose in the morning, a new struggle awaited me. 
The first thing I saw was my letter to Harry. My impulse 
‘was to destroy it. How could I forgive him when he had 
wronged me so deeply? But the letter was written and 
sealed. Lhad said“ forgive you,” and the letter was his 
now, not mine. Besides, my sense of justice told me that 
Arthur’s marriage made no difference in his sin—7t was the 
same when I wrote those words last night ; and Harry’s letter 
was pat in the post-bag. 

One thing now pressed serely on me. My burden I was 
resolve] to take up, and bear meekly, and, if possible, cheer- 
fully. But to do so, I must be, for a time, alone, Least of 
all could I bear to be with Aunt Helen. ‘Yo her there must 
nota word of what had passed be whispered by me, and I 
felt that Harry’s strength would fail when he trie] to confess 
his crime to his mother. 

letter I received at breadfast-time from Peggy made my 
course plain. She urged my immediate return home, as a 
severe storm had done great damage to the house and gar- 
len, and she could not have such extensive repairs made 
without my superintendence. SoI resolved to take the first 
train for the north, leaving Peggy's letter inclosed in one of 
mine for my aunt, as an explanation of my hasty departure. 

I found Peggy anxiously expecting my arrival, to prepare 
me for the ravages done in my little domain by the storm. 
She seemed surprised that I took it so little to heart, and I 
fear she would have been still more so had she known that 1 
felt truly thankful during the following weeks to be obliged 
to exert myself to put things in order again. 

But my cup was not yet empty; L had to drink another 
bitter draught. I received a letter from my aunt—my second 
mother—whose opinion I valued more highly than any 
other, whom I loved now more dearly than any one on 
earth—a letter that wounded me deeply. 

She wrote to tell me that Harry had intimated to her his 
fixed intention of going to Australia, a step which greatly 
distressed her. As to the cause of his banishing himself from 
all his friends, she need hardly mention that to me. Harry 
had assured her over and over again that no blame attached 
to any but himself, but she also had been led to think that I 
should be his wife. She concluded by asking pardon if she 
were unjust; but this was a great blow, and perhaps it made 
her unreasonable. 

Dear Aunt! It pained me most deeply that she should be 
angry with me; but | knew she was suflering, and I felt 
thankful, for her sake, that Harry’s courage had failed him 
to confess to her his sin, though his weakness of purpose 
augured ill for his success in fighting the battle of life alone 
umone strangers, 

Hlarry sailed very soon; and I should gladly have tried to 
cheer and comfort Aunt Helen, but, although we still corre- 
sponded on most aflectionate terms, there was a restraint 
that prevented my going to her as I should otherwise have 
done. And it was more than a year before we met again. 

Some months after Harfy left Eugland, as I was returning 
home from a visit to Ella, Pay back in the railway carriage, 
thinking how lonely my house would seem after the cheerful 
group | had left, and how I should miss the happy, merry 
voices of the children, when I became aware that a pair of 
large, earnest eyes were fixed on mine, while a little voice 
lisped a request to be allowed to sit on my knee, and look 
out. I started, and wondered if I dreamed. Arthur stood 
before me, his true, loving eyes; his broad, open brow ; but 
the hair, instead of dark brown, hung in fair curls. I caught 
the child in my arms, and pressed him to me, asking his 
name, although L expected only the answer I received— 
“ Attie Greville.” His look of wonder, and the lisping in- 
quiry: “ Ou very fond of Attie ?” recalled me to myself, and 
1 looked round to see who were the eompazions of little 
Arthur. I knew a lady had entered the carriage with three 
children, but, contrary to my wont when little people are 
concerned, I had been too much absorbed in my own thoughts 
to pay them much attention. I now saw a slight, delicate- 
looking lady in deepest mourning, and a widow's cap. It was 
a blow L was unprepared for, and I now felt thankful for the 
habit of self-control that had become a second nature. When 
i turned, she apologised for her little boy’s forwardness, and 
looked so worn and sad, that my heart melted towards her, 
and I gladly availed myself of little Arthur's call to look out 
at the window to hide my emotion, and recall my scattered 
senses. 

Soon we became most friendly, Arthur introducing me to 
his sisters, Ethel, older than himself, and Baby. Mrs. Gre- 
ville, won, apparently by my popularity with the children, 
contided to me. part of her history. Her husband, she said 
with tears, bad died in India, and she had come home with 
her little ones, unwillingly, for almost all her life had been 
spent in India, and she had no near relativesin England, and 
no home to go to, But her husband had made it his last 
request that she should go home, and she had feared to delay, 
as she felt her strength failing. I yearned to know the par- 
ticulars of that illness; 1 longed to know if he, in his last 
hours, gave a thought of forgiveness to one whom he believed 
to have been untrue to him. But I drove back those 
thoughts, and condoled with and comforted the fragile being 
— a kind Providence had given me an opportunity of 
vending, 


God should spare her to ber children. Gladly she accepted 
my offer to recommend suitable quarters ; and I did not leave 
her that night till she and her little ones were safely housed 
where I knew they would be comfortable and cared for. 

What a tumult of thought rushed through my brain as I 
drove to my own house that night! It seemed but a minute 
till the wheels grated on the gravel walk, and I was obliged 
to compose myself and answer the greeting of my servants, 
and even swallow a morsel of the meal carefully prepared for 
me by Peggy, who hovered near to see that I did justice to it, 
and to assure herself that I was safe and well. 

IT was glad to go to my room and sit down to think. Then 
only did I realise that my love for Arthur, which had become 
a part of myself, could only be extinguished with my life. 
But I had no need to stifle it now; it might live, and be 
poured ont on his wife and children. I had now an object in 
life; Thad those who were nearest and dearest t» him to 
care for. 

Although I had not hinted at such a thing to Mrs. Greville, 
I had resolved, before I left her, to do all in my power to 
bring her near myself. As soon, therefore, as breakfast was 
over next morning, I set out to look at a pretty little house | 
knew to be vacant. It had been occupied by two old ladies 
now deceased, and was advertised by their heirs to be let at 
a low rent. The garden had been in excellent order, and 
although now a little overgrown with weeds, it could with 
little labor be restored to its former beauty. On inspection, 
the place came up to my expectations in every way, and it 
was with quite a feeling of triumph I set out to pay a pro- 
mised visit to its future occupants. But prudence suggested 
that the proposal to live there should, if possible, come from 
Mrs. Greville, so nothing was said of it that day. Armed 
with a few toys and sweetmeats, I found little difficulty in 
improving my acquaintance with the children, and their 
mother seemed most thankful to find one who was willing to 
be a friend. Great delight was expressed at the idea of 
spending an early day with me, and everything seemed to 
promise success to my scheme. 

On the day appointed the party arrived in great glee; but 
a thrill of pain passed through me as I saw how pale and 
feeble Mrs. Greville looked. She seemed very languid, and 
spent a great part of the forenoon on the sofa, while the 
little ones trotted round the premises afier Peggy. They 
threatened to kill the fowls and the pretty white fan-tailed 
pigeons with over-feeding ; and it was a happy moment tor 
all parties when our early dinner was announced. After it 
was over, we went for a walk; and Mrs. Greville was as de- 
lighted as I could have wished to find so desirable 4 house in 
our lovely village, and satistied that she could nowhere tind 

o suitable or congenial a residence. I suggested that, before 
finally fixing on it, some of her retations might expect to be 
consulted. But none, she said, had shown any desire to be- 
friend her, or had seemed at all interested in her plans. 

Mrs. Greville had been some time settled at Wentworth, 
and seemed pleased with her residence. ‘The children were 
perfectly happy ; the little pale faces soon became rosy, and 
the limbs plump and round. But as they became boisterous 
with health, their poor mother became more pale and feeble. 
‘Lhe necessity for exertion being over, her strength seemed at 
once to fail. Ste did not feel ill, she said, only wearied, and 
every day able to walk a shorter distance. At my earnest 
desire, she consulted a physician, famous for his knowledge 
of chest complaints; but he only shook his head. Often, 
when the little ones were too much for her, they and their 
nurse spent a happy day with Peggy, while I sat with their 
mother. Poor Ada! gentle, affectionate, clinging, she 
required a strong arm to lean on, and when her husband was 
taken from her, she could not stand alone. We had come 
to love each other dearly, and she often talked to me of her 
married life, little thinking how precious those details were 
to me. 

She told me she had arrived at a hill station in India from 
England, where she had been at school, to find that her 
father had died a few weeks before; and except the wife of 
the major of the regiment, Who had promised her father to 
iake care of her, she had no friend to look to. She there met 
Captain Greville, who was very kind to her from the first ; 
and after a time, when he found she was not happy, he asked 
her if she would be his wife. ‘“ He told me,” said Ada, “ that 
he had given his earliest, warmest love to one in England, 
whom he had believed returned it. But he was mistaken, 
and she was long since married. But he said if I would 
accept his hand, he would love me dearly, and make me as 
lappy as he could, Loving and revering him with my whole 
heart,” continued she, “I became his wife; and never was 
woman more blessed in a husband. I never can make you 
understand, dear Madeline, what my Arthur was.” Thanks 
tu the twilight, and her own pre-occupation, she did not per- 
evive my suppressed sobbing, or the tears that ran down my 
checks, 

One day, as I sat with Baby May on | knee, I asked, 
hiding my face in her little curly head: “ Where did May 
get her pretty name?” for it struck me as strange that his 
child should be called by my name. 

“Ob,” said her mother, “that was my fancy, and I was 
sorry for it afterwards. Our baby was very delicate, and was 
baptised hurriedly, betore we had considered what we shouid 
cail her, Arthur asked me what was to be hername. ‘ Call 
her May, I said; ‘I once heard you say it was the sweetest 
woman’s name you knew.’ He said ncthing, but I recalled 
afterwards the look of pain that crossed his face. Baby was 
christened May; and although her father doted on the child, 
I never heard bim cal! her by her name till the day he died ; 
but I shall tell you of that another time.” 

I was now summoned by little Arthur to a game at ball on 
the lawn, and we left mamma to try and sleep after speaking 
so much. She was now very feeble, and it was only too ap- 
parent that her life was drawing to an end. 

Ethel was a thoughtful tender little nurse; although 
scarcely five years old, always ready to smooth a pillow or 
hand a cup. But [ had no idea that the child, with her 
gentle quiet ways, knew of the trial that awaited her, till one 
day she threw her arms round my neck, and scbbing as if 
her little heart would break, she asked: “ Auntie” (for so 
they had learned to call me), “ when mamma goes to papa in 
heaven, will he not take Ettie too?” My heart bled for the 
little one, so young, and already so severely tried; but I 
endeavored to soothe her, and tell her that she must stay and 
take care of Arthur .nd May, who would have no one else 
when mamma went to heaven. She checked her sobs, and 
her eyes opened wide as she said: “ Will God take you and 
Peggy too?” I thanked Him for having put this dearest 
wish of mine, that they should belong to me, into the child’s 
mind, and prayed that her mother too might come to think 
with me. 





This was a time of watching and anxiety ; but the pain of 


: = 

| seeing the gradual decline of one who had become very deg 

| to me, was so mipgled with thankfulness that I bad bea 
made the instrument of comforting and cherishing her agg 
her ebildren, that I dared not murmur. 

1 now spent nearly all my time with Ada; she seldom roge 
| from her bed, and was often unable to speak much. Although 
| she had said nothing of the immediate approach of death, or 

of the arrangements which were to be made for her childreg 

| afterwards, | knew that she was aware of its approach, and 
| fully prepared and resigned to mect it. One day, however] 
| found her apparently stronger ; beside her lay several letters 
| sealed and ready for despatch. 

= Der Ada,” I gaid, “ you have not written all those letters 
to-day ” 

“No,” she said, smiling, “none of them; they have been 
the work of a week. I have little time to lose now, if I wish 
- see some provision for the chilcren mace before I leave 
them. 

Seeing me about to interrupt her, she put her hand play. 
fully on my lips, and said: “ Not now; I wish to speak to you 
of something else first. Do you remember me telling you 
that my husband never zalled little May by her name till the 
day he died? You will think me very foolish, but I never 
could conquer a feeling of jealousy that was roused on that 
occasion ull now, when Iam so soon to join Arthur, where 
we can never be separated again.” 

I begged her not to go on if it was painful to her. 

“ No, dear Madeline,” she said; “ the pain is all gone now, 
except what I wish you to help me to drive away ; for I ied 
that I have left a wish of Arthur's unfulfilled. You know he 
was delirious and wandering during his illness till the day of 
his death, when he awakened from sleep calm and composed, 
Durmg his delirium, he had called constantly on May, and yet 
when we brought baby to him, he did not seem to recognise 
her. On awaking, he looked round anxiously, and said : ‘Js 
it true? Has she come back to me? Where is May? Then, 
as (came forward, full recollection seemed to return; he 
kissed me gently, and said he feared he had wearied me. 
After lying quietly for atime, he asked if any letters had 
come for him. One had lain for some days, addressed ina 
strange hand, but I feared to give it to him in his weak state. 
However, he would not rest till he had seen it; so I opened 
and handed it to him. After he had read it, a beautiful smile 
came over his face; he asked for baby, and caressed and 
kissed her, calling her hig little May, repeating the name again 
and again. 

“Then came the knowledge that a few hours must leave 
me a broken-hearted widow, and I thought no more of what 
had passed. He was able to talk a great deal to me that 
night; gave me directions as to the triends 1 should com- 
municate with, and what I should do. Then I thought his 
mind was wandering again, as he said: ‘Ada, my darling 
wife, if you could find May, she would be a loving friend to 
you and the children.’ Fearing to confuse him more, I asked 
no questions; and it was not till he was gone, and [ looked 
at the letter, that I understood what he meant. There is the 
letter ; it will best explain itself; but there is no surname by 
which I can identify the writer.’ She handed me a letter, 
which was from Larry. It was written at the same time that 
he had written to me, explaining to Arthur his base conduct, 
as he unflinchingly called it, and craving forgiveness. My 
hand shook, and | could hardiy control myself as I handed 
back the letter. He did not die, then, believing that I had 
broken faith with him. What a load did that thought re- 
move trom my breast! 

“You may guess, Madeline dear,’ continued Ada, “ how 
that letter moved me, wien it so affects you who have no per- 
sonal interest in it. For long I felt jealous of the love that 
Arthur had borne his May; but I see more clearly now, and 
know that he was my own true loving husband to the last, 
and I grieve much that I have not sought for her. For their 
mother, she could not do much; but, Madeline, what is to 
become of my babes? God only knows; but I feel that He 
does know, and I can leave them in His hand. These letters 
I have written to those on whom we have most claim of kin- 
dred, asking if they will do anything for them; but I dread 
their being separated, and their provision is very small.” 

She then told me how grateful she was for having me with 
her, and how I had lightened the burden of her illness. I 
knelt beside her, and told her how lonely I had been till she 
and the children came to me, told her how ample my means, 
and how few my wants; then begged her to leave me guard- 
ian to her children, whom I loved most dearly, instead of 
sending them among strangers. She was overpowered by 
emotion, but would not consent to impose such a burden 
upon me. I then tried my last and most eflective argument. 

“Ada, if you had found May, and she had offered to take 
your little ones, would you have left them with her?” 

“ Yes,” she replied; “for she would have taken them for 
Arthur’s sake, and she must have been very noble, or he 
would not have loved her so dearly.” 

“Then if I find May, will you leave them with her, and 
with me?” 

“ But how can you find May?” Then catehing sight of my 
face, she raised herself up, and taking my hand from before 
my eyes, she looked in them for a moment. 

“O Madeline!” she exclaimed, “can it be that you are 
May, Arthur’s May? How could I be so blind as not to see 
it sooner? But I am glad 1 did not, for perhaps I should not 
have loved you so dearly as I do now.” 

Then laying my face beside hers on the pillow, she whis 
pered: “ May, will you take my little ones when I am gone, 
and be their father and their mother, and bring them to Ar- 
thur and me in heaven, where we shall all be happy to- 
gether ?” 

Ada was never again strong enovgh for so prolonged a 
conversation,but her mind was now at rest, she was ready to go. 

A week afterwards, she expired in my arms, and was buried 
in the spot she had herself selected, in our quiet churchyard, 
near the place where I had erected a monument to my father’s 
memory. 

The children came to my house, their home. 

Not long after Ada had been taken away, I was much com- 
forted by receiving the following letter from Aunt Helen : 

My dearest May—Can you ever forgive me for my harsh- 
ness and injustice towards you? I never can forgive myself 
for my blindness and cruelty. I have just received a letter 
from Harry telling me all that has occurred with regard to 
Arthur Greville and you. My noble, generous child, you have 
borne reproach and unkindness to save me pain, and you 
have saved me much suflering. It would have made me far 
| more miserable if I had known of the part that Harry acted, 
before 1 knew, as I do now, his full repentence. And I trust 





that the wife he has chosen may prove a support to him in 
the time of trial. 

Trusting to your forgiveness, I mean to come to you im- 
mediately, and hope that we may not be again separated.— 
HELEN MartLanp. 





Your loving aunt, 





Jur 
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Next day, I met Aunt Helen, and asked her to leave the 
carriage and walk home with me through the churchyard, 
where I told her that my home was now shared by my three 





“Tt looked like an enormous cuttle-fish...... .-but the 


feelers were fully as long as a man’s arm, and were covered 


v on one side, from one end to the other, with lumps rather 
little adopted children. “In answer to her inquiries as to their | bigger than a hazel-nut 


bemteereeon These lumps opened to the 


parentage, I pointed to the simple white marble cross L had size of a shilling, and then contracted till they looked like 


just erected to the memory of “ Arthur and Ada Greville.” 


PANO 0 ai0:0.« The fsher-girls dread them, and no wonder. 


Tears ran down Aunt Helen’s cheeks as she held out her; As we walked home, my companion told me that her hand 


hand to draw me to her. I took it, ard pressed it to my 
heart, and covered it with burning kisses ; and there has never 
since been a feeling but of love and trust between Aunt Helen 





and I think we both feel that we are their debtors. —Chambers. | 
Rm | 


OUR FRIEND THE OCTOPUS. 


was once grasped and held tight by a large minaur, when she 
was groping ina hole for crabs. The tide was rising; she 


{could neither free her arm nor drag the cuttle from its for- 
and me. The children owe as much to her care as mine, (tress. She had no weapons. 


Fortunately a fisherman heard 


her screams, came to her, and killed the creature, but the 
water was up to her waist. 


Victor Hugo’s wonderful novel appeared, and the cuttle- 


| fish made a great impression upon every reader of “ Les Tra- 


How do you take your pleasure? Do you consult your own | vailleurs de la Mer.” The fight Letween it and the hero of 


tastes, or do you allow yourself. to be dictated to?” I adopt | 
the latter course ; and very often enjoy myself without per- 
ceiving it. Indeed, if I were mere merely to judge by my 
own sensations, I should sometimes think that my treats were 





the story has been very commonly considered sensational and 
extravagant, but in Beale’s “ History of the Sperm Whale” 
it is related, on the authority of Sir Grenville Temple, that a 
Sardinian captain, while bathing at Jerbeh, in the Mediter- 


po-itively annoying, or even painful; and it is quite a relief | ranean, was seized and drcwned by one of these creatures in 
to me that my friend Oakheart haus wearied of catching | four feet of water. Nay, Mr. Beale himself had an adventure 


conger eels oft Brighton. | 
It was probably success that cloyed him ; for catching a con- | 


with a minaur which muc4’ resemles Victor Hugo's imag- 
inary episode. He was searching for shells upon the rocks of 


ger cel is, though a fascinating feat in anticipation,a monoton- | the Bonin Islands, when he saw a very large one creeping 
ous process when constantly repeated. And Oakheart re-| upon its eight feelers towards the surf, which had only just 


peated it very often: if many fishermen were as successful as | 
he was, congers would soon be searce. He discovered a place | 
where there had once been a wreck ; and there the creatures | 
formed a most populous colony, which proves the existence 

of tradition among the fishes, for the last biscuit (let us avoid 

painful ideas, and think of biscuit only) must have been nib- 

bled by the great-grandsire of the oldest present inhabitant. 

And my friend was in the habit of taking me with him ; 
experience was of no value to me, as he always managed to 
persuade me that I had enjoyed myself last time, was enjoy- | 
ing myself this, and would enjoy myself on the next occasion. 
And perhaps he was right, if itis a fact that one never knows 
when one is really happy. He had a large undecked boat, 
dandy-rigged, which he managed with the assistance of one | 
man, who attended to the sails while Oakheart steered. | 

I did not dislike the start, and when the sea was calm it | 
was interesting to see how he found his wreck. He got a 
tower out Worthing way anda clump of trees in a line in one 
direction, and the Hove lighthouse and a church in another, 
and dropped anchor over the exact spot. Then numerous 
lines were baited and thrown out, and soon enormous conger 
eels began to be hauled in, and stabbed in the head with a 
triangular dagger, which had the effect of calming them. 

I was sitting, then, with a line in my hand on one of these 
occasions, looking out for jerks, and trying to be quite ab- 
sorbed in the desire for them, so as to ignore the tickling in 
my sides, and other well-known premonitory symptoms 
which occurred whenever the boat sank down or rose up, 
when I felt something on my hook, hauled in, and presently 
a little monster bundled on board; a thing like Medusa’s 
scalp it seemed to me at first sight; and then I perceived that 
the snakes grew not out of flesh, but pou'p. 

“ Take care, sir; keep back; mind it don’t touch you!” | 
cried the sailor; and there was slight self-denial in obeying 
his direction, for the creature did not tempt one to petit. So 
he killed it, end we looked at its snaky tentacles, with their | 
suckers underneath, and learned that it was a cuttle-fish, and | 
finally cut it up for bail, which proved most kiliing. No 
conger can resist it; and once get a bit of it on the hook, it 
will stick there, for it is like india-rubber. 

A short time afterwards (I speak of many years ago) a most 
amusing and interesting book was published, urder the title 
of “ Life in Normandy,” a work which ranks with my great- 
est favorites, “ Tristram Shandy,” the “Peau de Chagrin,” 
“Vanity Fair,’ “Midshipman Easy,” “The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” “Childe Harold,” and “A Cruise upon Wheels.” 1) 
am always reading one of these books over again, instead of | 
risking boredom over the new one which I have started to 
the library to get. Ihave never finished them, as one does 
the majority of works, even of those one likes very much ; 
they are friends I do not want to lose sight of for very long. 
I much wish that I had never read “ The Count of Monte 
Christo,” that I might have the exquisite pleasure of doing 
so; but I should not care to read it again. 

Well, in “ Life in Normandy” I found an account of my 
cuttle-fish, only grown very much larger, and called a minaur. 
Two Englishmen, living for a while on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, go out hand-net fishing constantly at low water, like 
all the rest of the inhabitants; and their attention is called to 
part of the sea-wall which is dilapidated, tons of stones lying 
a yard or two from the main wall. When an old woman, 
who, with all her family, is also out fishing, abuses the minaur 
that caused this damage, they express astonishment at the no- 
tion that a fish can have done it; but the old lady reiterates 
her assertion, and points to two yellow marks in the sand, 
where their holes are. She had on a former occasion broken 
a clip, or boat-hook, in one of the creatures; but now Fred- 
eric, her daughter’s betrothed, has brought a pickaxe, and they 
intend making a serious effort to destroy the mischievous 
creatures. When the fishing was over, then Madame le 
Moine (the old lady aforesaid) and her daughter, Angela, each 
took a boat-hook, Frederic his pickaxe, and the party slid 
again into the water. 

“ Frederic began first by scraping a considerable hole in 
the sand with the pickaxe; he then took one of the clips, 
thrust it into the hole, and gave it a violent jerk; it was 
drawn deeper into the sand after this jerk. 

“© Phat’s into him! he exclaimed, and he gave the end 
of the clip into Madame le Moine’s hand; little Matilde took 
hold of it also.” 

Another clip was fixed in it, and then the pickaxe was 
brought into play; all hauling with all their might, and 
Frederick shifting the pcsitien of his pickaxe and jerking. 
After a violent jerk, “something like a large eel appeared 
above the water, and Frederic nearly fell back. 

“*That is one of its arms,’ he said.” 

The water having become black, they pulled steadily for a 
bit till it cleared. Then the two Englishmen were standing 
on the damaged dyke, looking down on the operations, could 
distinguish “ two white substances that were twisting in the 
water like two large eels; several more could be partially 
scen half hid under the sand or large stones. The clips were 
fastened in a bag that looked like a man’s cotton night-cap, 
for it was much the same shape, size, and color.” At last 
all the arms were torn by the pickaxe from their hold but 
one, which was “ fixed to a stone of about two or three hun- 





receded from it, and he tried to stop it, when the creature 
sprang upon his bare arm, and clung to it with its suckers, 
endeavoring to get its beak into a position to bite. He de- 
scribes the slimy grasp as extremely sickening. Fortunately 
a companion was near, who had a large knife, wherewith he 
killed the thing, which was then cut off by small pieces at a 
time. 

When this poulp is called a very large one, it is meant that 
it was large in comparison with those ordinarily caught by 
fizbermen; it was a>out four feet—that is, across its ex- 
panded arms—and its body was the size of a clenched hand : 
a little fellow compared with Victor Hugo's. But there are 
well-authenticated records of far bigger poulps. Dr. Spence, 
of Lerwick, communicated one to Dr. Allman, Professor of 
Natural History in Edinburgh, in 1862. The creature was 
thrown ashore on the Shetlands; its body measured nine 
feet, and its arms were sixteen feet in length! Such a brute 
would tuck Mr. Sayers under one arm, Mr. Heenan under 
another, and walk off with the pair. 

The cuttle-fish is a fashionable monster now; he is called 
an octopus, and holds levees in aquariums, and disappoints 
sight-seers, first because he is of retiring habits, and next be- 
cause he isso small. As for the first, how would yow like to 
live in a glass house? For the second, he will probably 
grow formidable, if well fed, in time. 


———_»>—__—- 


THE CLOUD. 


A cloud came over a land of leaves 

(O, hush, little leaves, let it pass you by !) 

How they had waited and watch’d for the rain, 
Mountain and valley, and vineyard and plain, 


—$$—_—____ 


——————————— ~~ 


position attracted my attention, and I found he was dead. He 
had ‘stuck ;’ his last load was too much for him, and he had 
died literally in harness, But our yood ship could not refuse 
to go, and if she sank, her fate would involve the death of a 
score of human beings. I was, I confess, somewhat alarmed 
at the prospect; but she was the best ship on the coast, and I 
felt that if I could have left her—thongh a stealthy desertion 
was now impossible—I could not better my position, and 
might ‘jump out of the frying-pan into the fire.’ Many ships 
are far worse off than we were. 1 do not intend this asa 
picture of the blackest and darkest side of life in an overladen 
ship. I repeat we were a type of only moderate danger; as a 
faithful representation of such, it will leave the more frightful 
eases of hardship—of downright cruelty and inhumanity—of 
which there are but too many, to the imagination of my 
readers. 

“The weather we encountered in the Southern Hemisphere 
was terrific. I really marvel how some of the old vessels can 
weather the Southern capes. In our ease there was no bnoy- 
arcy in the ship at all; instead of lifting to a sea she would 
‘flop’ down iato it, flooding the decks, and straining every. 
thing to pieces. Suppose a bolt had worked out of her 
bottom, we could not have stopped the leak, and she would 
have filled. Suppose a plate had twisted off from its fasten- 
ings, she would have gone down like astone. After gaining a 
speed of five knots in moderate weather, her decks were wet 
fore and aft, and in a gale of wind her behavior was scanda- 
lous. She would ‘hammer awey,’ taking seas aboard, and 
washing everything movable off the deck. It was perfectly 
unsafe to go along her deck, even by holding on to somethin, 
all the time. How much could a man pull on a rope in such a 
plight as this, with both hands engaged for his own safety ? 
Sometimes, rather than incur the risk of broken limbs, or 
being washed overboard. by & sea coming into us, we would, 
instead of walking along the deck, go aloft and slide down the 
stays and rigging, in order to pass from one end of the ship to 
the other; for whenever there was a moderate breeze, through- 
out she passage home, our decks were under water. We made 
a quick passage, but at the cost of considerable damage to the 
ship, besides loss of cargo, occasioned by the action of the 
water we took in on the soluble nitrate. We were continually 
pumping out the dissolved soda. I have said we were short- 
handed ; two of the crew in addition were iil, and it is a won- 
der that we were not all down with rheumatism. With the 
laboring and working of the ship, the planks of our house on 
deck were so strained and opened that water was continually 
pouring in, and for weeks I did not have a dry bed. 

* Coming on a gale of wind, we found it was impossible to 
take sail in with one watch; and by calling all hands the men 
were worn out with fatigue, and unfit to stand their watch 
after the sail was shortened and the ship made snug. 

“Three hands in a watch in a thousand-tons ship! What 
can be done when one of the three is at the helm and another 
on the look-out ? One man and an officer remain, To trim 
sail and stand by in squalls is impossible ; they must be left 
to take care of themselves. 

“The officer of the watch often had to take the helm, and 
the man on the look-out for passing vessels was called down, 
and then there were only three to do the work, while the 














With never a sign from the sky ! 
Day after day had the pitiless sun 


officer had to steer the vessel, and shout out orders from the 
wheel, where he was standing. 





Lvok’d down with a lidless eye. 


But now! Ona sudden a whisper went 

Through the topmost twigs of the poplar-spire ; 
Out of the east a light wind blew 

(All the leaves trembled, and murmur’d, and drew 
Ilope to the help of desire), 

It stirred the faint pulse of the forest-tree 

And breathed through the brake and the brier. 


Slowly the cloud came; then the wind died, 
Dumb lay the land in its hot suspense : 
The thrush on the elm-bough suddenly stopped, 
The weather-warn’d swallow in mid-flying dropped, 
The linnet ceased song in the fence, 
Mute the cloud moved, ti!l it hung overheac, 
Heavy, big-bosom’d, and dense. 

* * * * * 
Ah, the cool rush through the dry-tongued trees, 
The patter and plash on the thirsty earth, 
The eager bubbling of runnel and rill, 
The lisping of leaves that have drunk their fill, 
The freshness that follows the dearth! 
New life for the woodland, the vineyard, the vale, 
New life with the world’s new birth! 


—e 


HALF ROUND THE WORLD IN AN OVERLADEN 
SHIP. 
BY A MERCHANT SEAMAN. 

The following account of the homeward passage of a ship 
from the Pacific may just now prove interesting, as a narrative 
of what a sailor's life sometimes is, and as a proof that the 
exertions of Mr. Plimsoll and those who are helping him to 
amend the laws regulating the lading of sea-going ships are 





something under 1,000 tons burden. Her last voyage home 
will serve as a fair and moderate example of the dangers 
resulting from the suicidal policy of despatching a vessel over- 
leden, and without her full complement of men :— 

‘* We were laden, then, with nitrate of soda—a heavy, dead- 
weight cargo, explosive into the bargain—and had taken on 
board rather over our proper load, when we got all ready for 
sea, and all hands thouglit they were going to leave the dry, 
dusty, earthquake-visited coast of South America, grand 
withal in its towering heights and sublime barrenness, to 
revisit the hospitable shores of Old England. Not so, how- 
ever. ‘The captain was anxious to take home a little more of 
the paying cargo; and at the last moment, when we were all 
ready for a start, he determined to take on board an extra 
hundred tons! The greatest depth to which a ship ought to 
be loaded is to allow three inches out of the water, besides 
the bulwarks, to every foot depth of hold. A vessel with a 
hold twenty feet deep should thus have not less than five feet 
of her side below the main-deck in smooth water—little enough 
in verity. In our case the rate was reduced to barely two 
inches to every foot, giving only about three feet below the 
main-deck out of water. In this plight we started on a 





dredweight, which, in spite of its size, was dragged out of its 
bed in the sand by the united strength of the old woman and 
the two girls. Frederic hooked his pickaxe round the re- 
maining arm, gave the usual jerks, it gave way, and a long 
mass of nasty-looking stuff was lifted in the air,” and pre- | 
sently afterwards was deposited on the dyke. 


voyage through one of the most tempestuous seas in the 
world. It was a decided case of the last feather, or the last 
feather but one. 

‘* A few days previously I had seen one of the hard worked 
mules which toil up and down the mountain-sides with the 
loads of nitrate and coal, leaning, with his load on his back, 
against a rock. I thought he was resting, but his motionless 





‘Suppose a vessel were to pass at such a time, which it was 
our place to give way to, and no one on the look-out! The 
result would be a collision, with the loss, perhaps, of both 
vessels and crews, How often do we read of the unaccounta- 
ble disappearance of a vessel and all hands! I believe that in 
nine cases out of ten these disasters are caused by sending 
ships to sea in such a condition that they are unable to weather 
such storms as they may reasonably be expected to encounter ; 
and by the cruel policy of sailing short-handed, when the 
look-out is called from his post to lend a hand in working the 
ship, and the officer of the watch has to take the helm. 
Sometimes, when she has been canght ‘dirty’ by a sudden 
squall, with press of canvas on her, I have known our ship to 





not uncalled for. ‘I'he vessel in question is a new iron ship, of | 


be left to both steer and look out for herself, while all hands— 
officers and men—were engaged in shortening sail. Olten, | 
doubt not, in the case of a missing vessel, her fate may be 
attributed to the fact that before the few hands can make her 
snug or relieve her from the pressure, she bas had to succumb 
to the violence of the blow, If the * watch below’ are called 
out, they are robbed of their fair share of sleep; and, under 
such circumstances, a safe end to the voyage means so many 
months of hardship, so many pangs of rheumatism, so much 
permanent injury to men whose lives are probably thereby 
shortened, for the sake of adding to the fortunes of our 
merchant princes What would England do without us? 
Shipowners may say, ‘The more cargo my vessel brings home, 
the more money in my pocket, and the insurance will cover 
the loss of the vessel if she founders ;” but the insurance does 
nothing for the souls of the poor men who go down with 


e. 

‘Thank God, all our great shipowners are not so unmerci- 
fully reckless; and thousands of brother tars will re-echo my 
hope that the criminally negligent will be made to remember 
the name of Plimsoll with as much dread as we shall with joy. 
But, 


***Ye gentlemen of England, who sit at home at ease, 
How little do you think upon the perils of the seas ! 








“Many who send their vessels ont to sea look at a small 
gang of riggers working with ease at a vessel in dock, and ship 
the men for a deep-water voyage accordingly. Look at those 
men at sea, in a gale of wind; when their strength is most 
required, they cannot exert it to the full extent; with the 
vessel rolling and pitshing about, and shipping heavy waves, 
they are obliged to hold on with one hand while they pull with 
the other, sometimes requiring all their strength to prevent 
themselves being washed overboard. A sailor's life is hard 
enough without having to undergo the additional hardships 
entailed by such cireumstances as those that attended the 
voyage of which I have here attempted to give a slight 
description. : 

“In conclusion, I hope the day is not far distant when the 
competition will bo for reasonably loaded vessels instead of 
among deep-laden, short-handed shipping.” —Cusse(s. 


—_-—__» ——— 


NEWSPAPERS IN INDIA.—From returns lately published, we 
learn that there are in India 315 different newspapers, of 
which 68 are English, 36 in the dialect which passes as Eug- 
| lish among the natives, and 211 are in the native langnages, 
One among them, sold at a pice, or farthing, is perhaps the 
lowest-priced newspaper in the world. Lhe number of readers 
in India is very small, and it is the practice for crowds to 
assemble and listen to one reader, and in this way news is dis- 
persed with remarkable rapidity, At the | beginning of the 
present century there were not more than five newspapers in 
India, 
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2114 PROPOSED ORDER OF MERIT. 


Lord Stanhope’s project for honoring men of letters and 
art has been set aside. His lordship has redeemed an old 
promise by asking the House of Lords to join with him in 
an address praying her Majesty to take into consideration 
the institution of an order of merit by which her Majesty 
would be enabled to bestow a token of her royal approbation 
upon men who have deserved well of their country in 
science, literature, and art. The occasion on which he first 
approached the subject is hardly yet forgotten. Certain 
persons connected with the Paris Exhibition six years ago 
had been much hurt that Lord Granville had dissuaded the 
French Government from its intention of decorating them 
with one class or another of the legion of honor. These 
gentlemen, or others of the same pursuits, are now engaged 
on a new exhibition—that of Vienna—and their spokesman 
in the House of Lords desired to know whetk r the same 
rule would be enforced, and the Austrian Government 
checked in its liberality, by the representations of the British 
Foreign Office. The real point raised in the discussion was 
whether it is expedient that the Queen's Government should 
maintain the pretence that no Englishman could receive or 
wear a foreign order, and act upon it with respect to such 
harmless people as these Exhibition officials, when it is well 
known that the regulation on the subject, made some sixty 
years ago, is constantly set at naught, and men 
in every walk of life are in the habit of receiving 
and occasionally wearing the orders of foreign Sovereigns. 
The notion which is at the basis of such prohibitions—that 
the acceptance of a foreign decoration is the enrolment in a 
foreign body with foreign obligations, and, therefore, a sort 
of transfer of allegiance—is little less than absurd in the 
present day, and is made the more indefensible by the prac- 
tice of allowing military men, whose perversion would be 
the most dangerous, to accept such decorations freely, as 
was the case after the Crimean war. The Queen might, of 
course, retain such regulations as might seem fit with respect 
to the wearing of foreign decorations at her Court, but other- 
wise the Government might ignore their acceptance in such 
a case as Lord Houghton brought forward, just as it ignores 
it in the case of scores of private persons who never ask per- 
mission and are never called to account. Out of this ques- 
tion another of a different character has grown. 

Lord Stanhope was one of those who defended or ac- 
quiesced in the existing prohibitions. He agreed, to some 
extent, with those Knights of the Garter who were almost 
indignant at the vanity which found pleasure in a piece 
of French or Austrian ribbon; but regard for the 
weakness of human nature made him desire to in- 
dulge at once ils impulses and the scruples of the 
Lord Chamberlain. He observed, truly enough, that 
there was much to excuse a man of literature or 
science, who knew that such honors were beyond his reach 
in his own country, if he accepted a substitute for ‘hem from 
the hands of a foreign Sovereign. The distribution of these 
things in England is peculiar. The only distinction which 
customarily belongs to unofficial eminence is the dignity of 
Knight Bachelor. We have no desire to depreciate this 
dignity, which has been accepted by many most distinguished 
men, and which is now certainly more sparingly conferred 
than in past times, when it incurred an evil repute from 
which it has never quite recovered. But a man of letters or 
science may be justified in supposing that he is placed at a 
disadvantage when the highest achievements can only make 
him a Knight Bachelor, while a second-rate official obtains 
the Bath. The latter order was once confined to soldiers and 
sailors, and before the battle of Waterloo consisted of but 
one class, and included only officers of the highest rank. It 
now has two branches, and it serves as a recompense for 
members of the Civil Service also. Two other orders, that 
of the Star of India and that of St. Michael and St. George 
have the same general character, being confined to persons 
who have served the Crown in some capacity in connection 
with India or the Colonies. As for the three aristocratic 
orders of the Garter, the Thistle, and St. Patrick, 
they are by usage confined to peers, and are quite 
beyond the sphere of ordinary aspirations. In 
these circumstances, Lord Stanhope asks that an 





|Order of Merit should be founded for the reward of | can be purchased, with whieh the writer compares the bonds 


-|than any other description of our securities. 





| men of eminence in literature, scienee, and art. If it be taken 
for granted that orders and decorations are good things, and 
do really promote virtue, develop genius, and stimulate and 
foster a noble ambition, his lordship has a very strong case. 
It is difficult to see what valid distinction there is between 
the man who holds a Government post and the man whose 
ambition does not lead him to enter the public service, that 
the former should receive a title for himself and a certain 
social standing for his family, while the latter, more gifted, 
more famous, more useful to his own age, and perhaps to ages 
which are to come, should remain without any such State 
recognition. Attempts have been made to draw a distinction, 
but they seem to us futile. The Government has, indeed, 
often taken advantage of the circumstance that a distinguished 
man happens to be employed in the public service to honor 
him for achievements entirely unconnected with his official 
duties. It did so lately, when it conferred on Professor 
Owen, as an official of the British. Museum, the curiously 
meagre honor of a Companionship of the Bath. Preeedents 
like this show that the exclusive apportionment of public 
honors to official services is felt to be unsound in principle. 

If we dissent from the proposal made by Lord Stanhope, 
it is uot on the grounds to which we have referred. Our 
first reason, we confess, is a misgiving as to the good effect 
of such distinctions, for whatever cause they are conferred. 
Undoubtedly there are men of the most refined and honor- 
able natures who desire them, and who feel the attainment of 
them to surpass pecuniary rewards. But, as a fact, they are 
not sufficient test of merit in any calling. If there be faults 
which belong to the system as a whole, there are others 
which would be specially developed by an independent 
Order of Merit. Lord Stanhope proposes to confine his 
order to literature, science, and art, and these are sufficient 
to include almost every one who may be properly called 
famous. 





THE EXPORTATION OF AMERICAN BONDS. 


The revival of the European demand for American securi- 
ties has often been cited for well-known reasons as cne of 
the most promising features of the financial situation. But 
the free development of this demand in Europe under the 
plethora of money and other expansive conditions of public 
and private credit, is checked by two impediments. First, 
there is a lack of sound information about American securi- 
ties in the financial circles abroad ; and, secondly, there is a 


scarcity in our market of such bonds as are most available |. 


for export. 

The Financial and Commercial Chronicle states that at 
present the foreigner seems to prefer our Government bonds ; 
which, though scarce, are better known and more relied on 
Several nego- 
tiations of new railroad bonds are, however, going forward 
satisfactorily ; avd as the appetite of the London market for 
our securities is increasing in eagerness, the question is 
whether a new direction cannot be given to it, and whether 
a larger range of investment is not compatible with equal 
safety and more lucrative profits. 

We have often shown how this vigorous demand has 
arisen and how it needs by appropriate means to be stimu- 
lated and kept up. Of late it seems to be in less need of 
outside stimulus. Among the means which have been used 
for this purpose we have more than once referred to certain 
publications which have been circulated by various persons 
in England and elsewhere for the purpose of popularising 
American securities. The backwardness of English eapital 
to invest itself in our bonds being partly due to prejudice, but 
more to want of information, such explanatory works when 
accurate, honest, lucid and trustworthy, are capable of ren- 
dering the very highest service. The accumulation of capi- 
tal in Europe is so great, our need of capital in this country 
is so pressing, and the superior advantages of American in- 
vestments are s0 conspicuous and so worthy of being exam- 
ined, that our foreign bankers have very judiciously spent 
some of their energy in the task of spreading the requisite 
information by the press in various European countries. In 
this good work of opening a way for the export of our secu- 
rities there are, iowever, many other persons en gaged. 

Among the most prominent of these volunteers is Mr. 
Bernard Cracroft, one of the most opulent members of the 
London Stock Exchange. He has just had prepared a valua- 
ble report on American railroads, with a view to solve the 
problem of giving a more extended choice to English capital 
in its selection of American investments. The book has been 
prepared by Mr. Robert Giffen, a competent statistical writer, 
and aims to prove two things: First, that American securities 
are, on the whole, as safe and more lucrative than most of 
the foreign securities in which British capital is now and has 
for years been investing itself. The second position is that 
of all American securities, railroad bonds of good lines are 
most suitable for the average English capitalist, while they 
can be had at various ranges of prices which make them 
atiractive to every class of investors, from those who want 
the highest security, to those who for an equivalent are will- 


,| ing to undertake some risks. Except on a few minor points 


the information here given is thoroughly accurate, and 
almost the only fault of the work is that its copious statistics 
are not brought down to a later date than December, 1871. 
These defects can, however, be remedied in a new edition, 
which we hope scon to see issued. Its practical value also 
would he enhanced to the ordinary reader if the relative 





prices were given at which some of the various securities 


| 


of American railroads. Meanwhile the fact is very sugges- 
tive that an English banker of Mr. Cracroft’s standing and 
connections has taken up this work and is urging the claims 
of our bonds on the attention of investors. 





—_——_=> 


CURRENT NOTES. 

The lorg threatened Nonconformist * revolt” in England is 
assuming an appearance of reality. According to the Post, 
a“ new movement is being begun by certain non-parliamen- 
tary gentlemen prominently connected with the National 
Education League and various Nonconformist associations, 
the object of which is to start a Radical candidate in opposi- 
tion to every Liberal candidate who comes forward as a 
supporter of Mr. Forster’s edueational policy. Considerable 
funds have already been promised in support of the move- 
ment.” A representative mecting was lately held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel to consider what course of action 
should be adopted in Parliament in reference te Mr. Forster’s 
Education Act Amendment Bill. The chair was taken by 
Mr. George Dixon. About five-and-twenty members of Par- 
liament were present, and the meeting was also attended by 
representatives from various parts of the country, invited by 
the Executive of the Nationa! Education League and the 
Central Nonconformist Committee. The Right Hon. John 
Bright (who spoke without rising from his seat) counselled 
moderation. He said he was unable to understand the full 
force of the objections which had been urged against the 
new bill. He was at a loss to understand in what way the 
proposal to let the guardians pay fees was worse than af 
present in the Act. For his part it appeared as though + 
must work entirely in favor of those who were then object- 
ing toit. The guardians constituted a body less devoted to 
sectarian influence, more open to the currents of public 
opinion, than the school boards. They were not elected by 
the miserable sectarian expedient of the cumulative vote. 
Their object would not be, as had been the case with some 
school boards, that of supporting several denominationa! 
schools, but of economically administering the rates. He 
admitted that the Education Act of 1870 was “the very’ 
worst Act which had ever been passed by any Liberal Gov- 
ernment since the Reform Act of 1832,;” but it was now a 
question of what amendment was practicable, and there was 
no doubt that it was not possible to pass such a measure ag 
the meeting wanted. He warned his friends against an 
impulsive breaking away from the Liberal party. It was 
easier to smash up than restore, and they might possibly 
find, when they had shattered the party, as sow of the 
speakers had threatened to do, they would be in a worse 
and weaker position than they were before. Resolutions 
were, however, adopted, without a single @issentient, ex- 
pressing regret that a Liberal Ministry shewld have intro- 
duced such a measure, the tendency of witich was to sacri- 
fice the national to the sectarian element’ in education, and 
urging Liberal members tc strenuously. zesist the passing of 
the bill. The Manchester and Salford School Boards have 
petitioned Parliament against the clauses of the bill trans- 
ferring to boards of guardians the payment of fers for chil- 
dren.of poor parents, and several boards of guardians have 
passed resolutions against the proposal. The parliamentary 
committee of the National Education Union have passed a 
resolution in favor of the bill. 

It is curious to notice how the opinions of the French 
clergy have varied with respeet to the civil burials which: 
have occasioned such a stir of late. In 1840, when M. Thiers 
was Prime Minister, a fierce dispute took place in the 
Chamber of Deputies owing to the refusal of certain priests 
to bury Free-thinkers. It was then the custom for parish 
priests to intrude unasked into houses where they heard a 
person was dying, and if admission to the sick-bed was 
refused them on the ground that the dying person had no 
need of clerical assistance, the priest certified the deceased as 
an infidel, and refused him the rites of the Church. This 
was deemed such a gross insult by Free-thinkers that it fre- 
quently happened that an ipfidel’s friends would force their 
way into the church with his coffin, and hold an extemporized 
service of their own; and it was an occurrence of this sort 
at the Church of St. Laurent in Paris which led to the dis- 
turbance in the Legislature. The entire Right took part in 
the debate for the elergy, and M. Berryer, the Legitimist 
leader, bitterly taunted the Free-thinkers with the cowardice 
which (he said) made them afraid to assert their convictions 
at the grave-side. In the result, it was decided that the clergy 
were perfectly justified in denying their ministrations to 
infidels ; and thus arose the first civil burials, which were 
originated simply to take the place of those which the 
Church declined to perform. The French clergy appear to 
have forgotten this circumstance, for they now reason just 
the other way, and would have a Free-thinker submit to 
Catholic rites, all infidelity notwithstanding. 

The Russian decree relative to women-students at Zurich, 
of which we lately published an abstract, has, as was to be 
expected, produced great excitement in that town. All the 
newspapers are unanimous in condemning the arbitrary con- 
duct of the Russian Government in the matter, though 
several of them admit that the Russian women-students often 
behave in a manner discreditable to their sex. One of the 
professors of the university of the town observes, in a letter 
to the New Zurich Gazette, that the expulsion of the Russian 








women-students from the university will probably be 
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followed by a large increase in the number of the women 
students from other countries, as German, French, and Eng- 
lish women have hitherto been deterred from going to Zurich 


women who attend the lectures there. 
the Cologne Gazette asserts that upwards of one-half of the. 
Russian women-students at Zurich live disreputably, and that 
many of the Swiss families in the town have consequently | 


| is still far from settled; we are advancing in the dark and | affixed his seal and signature to this important document, 
In a country where the Government) which abolishes for ever the transport of slaves from the 

may be changed at any moment, an unexpected decision | 

for their education by the improper behavior of the Russian might be arrived at on some foreign question . . 


on uncertain ground, 


Between Italy and Germany there exis‘s a natural alliance,| Consul for the United States, 
arising from the community of interests and the identity of | cally backed Dr. 


the cause which each power defends; and neither protocols 


refused to receive them in their houses. That some belong | | nor formal ratifications are needed to make such an alliance 


to secret political societies is also a matter of notoriety ; one | secure. 


of them even acted as vice-president at a “red” meeting of | have the same friends and comrades and the same enemies 
working men. “ In Russia,” says the correspondent, “ women | This alliance, instead of endangering the peace of Europe 


are only allowed to attend special lectures on midwifery, etc., 
at which male students are not admitted ; but there is nothing 
of this kind in our highly civilized Zurich. 
it almost seems as if the authorities thought that a student, 
whether man or woman, who attends a clinical course or a 
course of anatomy leaves his feelings of propriety and 
decorum at the door like his umbrella.” The Russian women- 
students have now decided, after some stormy meetings, that 
all but two shall leave Zurich next term, and proceed for the 
completion of their studies to Paris, Leipzig, Munich, and 
Heidelberg. 

On June 25th the authorities of Cambridge University and 
town were badly hoaxed. At eleven in the forenoon the 
Maycr received this telegram: “ Lieut.-Col. Hamilton Crewe, 
to the Worshipful the Mayor of Cambridge: His Imperial 
Majesty the Shah of Persia desires to visit your university 
and town, en route to London, arriving at Cambridge station 
about 1.10. Be prepared with escort and reception as far as 
time allows.” The unsuspicious Mayor notified the Vice- 
Chancellor and other university officials and heads of col- 
leges as well as the public generally. The Town Council 
was summoned, the rifle volunteers called out, and every pre- 
paration was made to welcome the royal Persian, Business 
was suspended, the town was gaily decorated with flags, and 
the streets were crowded. The Vice-Chancellor, the Mayor, 
the members of the Corporation, and the volunteers, with 
some 1,500 other people, assembled at the railway station. A 
carriage with four grays was in attendance for the Shah. 
At length the authenticity of the telegram was doubted, and 
after wailing until half-past two the Mayor became convinced 
that he had become the victim of ahoax. The telegram was 
written on an official form and enclosed in an official enve- 
lope. It had a blank stamp, the date in the centre of “Cam- 
bridge” having been filled in with a pencil. The local tele- 
graph authorities had no knowledge of such a message, and 
asserted that it had never passed through their office. Many 
persons were very much amused at the practical joke, while 
other citizens were very indignent. 


Tot Eastern history continually repeats itself is matter of 
old ebservation. The Shah of Persia, in leasing his kingdom 
to Baron Reuter, or whatever unseen powers he represents, is 
only following, on a somewhat larger scale, the precedent 
set by divers of his illustrious predecessors. They constantly 
evinced a propensity for parting with fractions of their 
prerogative to foreign speculators, subject, no doubt, to the 
chance of recouping themselves by squeezing the foreigners 
when the sponge was full. Both Jews and Greeks shared in 
this kind of mercantile benevolence. Esdras obtained of 
Artaxerxes large subsidies from the “ keepers of the treasures 
in Syria and Pheenice” together with absolute immunity from 
taxation for all the people connected with the Temple and 
their property : or, according to another version of the narra- 
tive, “ all the gold and silver that he could find in the province 
of Babylon.” Daniel, besides receiving “many great gifts,” 
was made “ Master of the Magicians” to the great king. To 
Mordecai, as we all know, Ahasuerus made the very singular 
grant of authority for the Jews to slay all their enemies, and 
to call in the posse comitatus to help them: a delegation of 
sovercignity which even Baron Reuter, so far as we have read 
his concession, has not yet obtained. To the Athenian 
Themistocles the same Sovereign made over three cities in 
fee simple—Lampsacus for his wine, Magnesia for his bread 
Myus for his fish. The reason assigned for this royal liberality 
by historians is that Themistocles—if we may construe the 
original account of him by modern lights—was the cleverest 
financier of his day, and the best adapted for the management 
of a “ring,” inasmuch as he could form a true opinion 
respecting coming events more quickly and more safely than 
any other man of his age. Before, however, he had had time 
to be very useful to the King in this capacity, he committed 
suicide; by reason, it was thought, that he felt it impossible 
to keep the magnificent promises which he had made. 


The Opinione, referring to the reports of an alliance be- 
tween Germany and Italy, says that, although no treaty has 
been actually signed in that sense, the credit which has been 
given to these reports may be easily accounted for by “ the 
harmony of ideas and sentiments which naturally exist be- 
tween two Powers who have common political interests to 
defend.” “ Neither Germany nor Italy,” it continues, “ has 
given occasion for the suspicion that they have any ambi- 
‘tious designs, or that they wish for anything else than the 
maintenance of peace and of friendly relations with France 
The latter Power must also seek to establish its foreign 
relations on a friendly footing, and to avoid all that might 
interrupt her in the difficult task of recruiting her strength. 

. The excited policy of the clerical party does not deserve 
the approval of the nation, and the Government will one 
day be forced either to part from it or fall with it. So far 
as international politics are concerned, however, the situation 


On the contrary, | i 


We have both the policy of the clericals; ... we 


defends it by checking the elements of disturbance and dis- 
order; and we believe it to be as secure as if 
it had been sealed by a solemn treaty.” In an article in 
the Diritto on the same subject the writer admits that there 
is a community of interests between Italy and Germany, but 
he thinks that the alliance which should be the natural 
fruit of this state of things will not have any real existence 
unless the two powers act in common on all important ques- 
tions. “We do not see how Italy and Germany can be 
allied so long as Ltaly will continue to act toward the Pope 
who is the bitter enemy of both Powers and the most faithful 
ally of France, in a manner totally opposed to the policy of 
the Cabinet of Berlin. Nor can we understand how Germany 
can reckon a serious co-operation of Italy when, while she 
is herself occupied in strengthening and completing her 
military force in every way, Italy is constantly postponing 
even the most necessary reforms on grounds of petty 
economy.” 


The report of the Adjutant General of Canada, recently 
issued, shows that the total force of the Dominion militia, in- 
cluding gazetted officers, actuaily present with their corps 
during the time of the annual drill was 30,144. In addition 
to this number, 339 men attended the infantry schools of in- 
struction, a large proportion being officers and non-commis- 
sioned cfticers in militia corps. The actual force trained last 
year, chiefly in camps of exercise, was 951 field artillery 
men, 1,697 garrison artillery men, 106 engineers, and 25,724 
infantry; the whole constituiing the Canadian Army of 
30,144 men. In the field artillery an increase of 208 men over 
last year is noted. The entire force is now organised by 
corps, companies, battalions, and batteries, into tactical bri- 
gades of the threefarms. The number of men who attended 
camp drill in 1872 exhibits an increase over the number in 
the preceding year, the total for 1872 being 24,144, against 
22,544 in 1871. Considerable progress has been made in pro- 
viding the force with a more suitable description of arms 
The greater part of the cavalry are now provided with Snider 
carbines of the same kind as that used by the English Regu- 
lar Cavalry. Scientific instruction in artillery exercises has 
been provided for, and the field batteries are being armed, as 
fast as means will permit, with the same description of field 
guns as those recently issued to the horse artillery of the 
English Regular Army, in the place of the old pattern field 
guns. The infantry are all armed with Snider breech-load- 
ing rifles and use the same kind of ammunition as that used 
in the regular army. 


Dr. Weidenbusch, of Weisbaden, highly recommends 
steam as a fire-extinguisher, and suggests experiments as to 
the best method of employing it, as well by the use of porta- 
ble boilers (where the connecting pipes would produce the 
chief difficulty) as by pipes and boilers arranged for each 
building. As an illustration of its efficiency, he gives the 
case of a factory about 196 feet long and 83 feet wide, the 
garret of which was filled with rags, shavings, leather-scraps, 
ete., in which, when the fire was detected, half the length of 
the roof was burning. The fire apparatus arrived about an 
hour afterward, and the extinguishing appliances of the build- 
ing itself were so defective that the whole roof was in flames 
and had fallen in, and the lower story was on fire in different 
places. About two hours and a half after the outbreak of 
the fire a steam-boiler, separate from the building, and not in 


,| use for some hours, was fired up with wood, and the cast-iron 


pipes were cut by a daring carpenter, who entered a room ot 
the burning building. The effect was instantaneous. The 
room, filled with the steam issuing under high pressure 
(which, however, he does not consider essential), soon 
darkened, one portion after another ceased to burn, even the 
heaps of rags on the garret, with free access of air, were 
gradually extinguished, and after half an hour all danger was 
regarded as past. The effect was too marked to be ascribed 
to the fire-engines operating during the same time, and the 
firemen were more and more impressed with the fact that 
their labor was superfluous as the steam came into play. 


We understand, says the Pall Mall Gazette of July 1, that 
the new treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar reached London 
yesterday. Our advices from that island up to the 7th of 
June report that the treaty was signed two days previously 
by Dr. Kirk, acting on behalf of her Majesty, and by a relative 
of the Sultan as plenipotentiary of his Highness. The treaty 
provides for the immediate cessation of the transport of slaves 
throughout his Highness’ dominions, for the abolition of all 


.| Slave markets, and for the protection of all liberated slaves. 


The treaty was ratified the same day by the Sultan himself, 
who engages, motu proprio, to abide faithfully by its provi- 
sions, and to do all in his power to see that they are effectually 
carried out within his territories. The Arabic version of the 
treaty adopted by Dr. Kirk and his Highness was mainly that 





prepared by Ikev. Mr. Badger while at Zanzibar. Not a single 











jmainland of Africa, and gives her Majesty's cruisers full 
. and we | 
A correspondent of should prepare ourselves for every emergency of this kind. | 


power to seize and confiscate any vessel found engaged in the 
illegal traffic. Mr. Shultz, the German Consul, and the new 
are said to have energeti- 
Kirk with all their influence, and it is 
gratifying to learn that her Majesty’s representative was 
congratulated, not only by the resident Indian community, 
but by many of the principal Arabs on the occasion. The 


. | Sultan, too, instead of exhibiting ‘ill-will against us for our 
»|insistence in this matter of the slave trade, has notified his 


intention of visiting England during the ensuing year. The 
success thus far achieved reflects credit on all who were 
engaged in the negotiations, and especially on Dr. Kirk 
whose good fortune it was to wind them up. 


Sir Bartle Frere, the newly elected President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, took the chair at a meeting of the 
society recently. Sir Bartle deferred for a fortnight giving 
any account of his recent journey and its effects, but said he 
would say a few words relating to Dr. Livingstone. So far 

s he knew, there was no foundation for the reports which 
had appeared in some of the foreign papers as to the ill- 
health and ill-suecess of Lieutenant Cameron’s party. He 
read a letter from Dr. Kirk just received, in which the doctor 
states that the party were in good health so far as he knew, 
A letter had also been received from the eastern expedition 
reporting that it was getting on favorably. With regard to 
Dr. Livingstone himself, Sir Bartle Frere said that wherever 
he and his colleagues had travelled on towards Africa, and in 
Africa, they had been looked upon as persons coming to carry 
out Dr, Livingstone’s views, to put down slavery, for he was 
looked upon as the friend of the negro. His name was 
everywhere uttered with the greatest respect. Even those 
men who looked upon him as their enemy, because they 
feared he was destroying their trade, spoke of him with 
reverence. Sir Bartle Frere then announced that the Queen 
had been graciously pleased to approve, on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone, of the grant of a pension of £300 per 
annum on the Civil List to Dr. Livingstone, in recognitien of 
the value of his researches in Central Africa, and that during 
Dr. Livingstone’s absence, this pension will be paid to two 
trustees, Mr. John Murray and Mr. James Young. This 
announcement was loudly cheered. 


The telegraphic convention between Her Britannic Majesty 
and the Shah of Persia, ratified at Teheran on March 81, 1873 
has been printed. It provides in the first article for the 
erection by the English Government of a third wire between 
Teheran and Bushire, and for the substitution of iron stand- 
ards for the existing wooden poles, the Persian Government 
to contribute towards the expense of the latter work. One 
wire shall be used for local traffic, and worked by Persian 
employes ; the other two for internaticnal trafile by employes 
of the English Government. The revenue from the local 
traffic shall belong entirely to the Persian Government. In 
regard to the revenue from the Indo-European traflic, it shall 
be divided, subject to a payment previously agreed upon to 
the Persian Government, between the English Government 


¢} and the Indo-European Ce, in such manner as they themselves 


muy decide. 








At the trial of the Claimant, evidence was given respecting 
the “ Brighton card-sharping case,” which his been so often 
referred to during these proceedings. It was stated that no 
person named Tichborne was in ary way connected with the 
case tried at Lewes in 1852, when the Brooms and others 
were charged with card-sharping, and that no other case of 
the kind had been tried at the Lewes assizes during the last 
thirty years. Miss Weld, a nun at the Convent of the Good 
Shepherd in Bristol, ;who formerly knew Roger Tichborne, 
said that the defendant did not bear the slightest resemblance 
to him, Captain Walter Nangle, the brother of Major Nangle, 
who knew Roger intimately for several years in Paris and 
also in this country, positively asserted that the defendant 
was not Roger. He was, he said, struck with amazement 
when he first saw the defendant at Gravesend in 1867, and at 
once formed a decided Gpinion that he was not the man, 
Jeremiah Healey, keeper of the racquet court and billiard- 
room marker at the Tipperary County Club at Clonmel, said 
he held those appointments when Roger Tichborne was with 
his regiment in the town, He recollected Lieutenant Tich- 
borne perfectly weil, and the defendant was not the Lieu- 
tenant Tichborne whom he knew. 

The China papers publish the following items of news 
from Japan:—The native Christians imprisoned in the pro- 
vince of Owari have been released, and are returning to their 
homes. In Etchizen there has been a rising of the priests 
and farmers against the Government on account of the taking 
down of the edicts against Christianity from the public no- 
tice boards. Japanese ladies ir. Tokio are beginning to 
assume foreign costume, but with very doubtful success, On 
the 24th of March a large fire broke out at Hakodate, which 
destroyed about one-fourth of the native town. Seven lives 
were lost. On the evening of the 29th of March a fire broke 
outin the Tenchin-bashidori, Osaka, which soon overpowered 
the attempts of the native firemen to master it, and swept 
away everything over a wide area At Yokohama a fire 
broke out on the night of the 22nd ‘of March in the native 





town, and raged for a space of four hours, sweeping away 
no fewer than 1,509 houses, rendering 5,672 men, women, 
and children houseless and destitute, and, it is believed, 


additional gun-boat was on the station when the Sultan | causing the loss of twenty-six lives. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


An invoice of very valuable books, well worthy the atten- 
tion of the clergy and laity, has been received by Mr. Thomas 
Whittaker, No. 2 Bible House, New York. | 

The London Daily Telegraph has received another com- | 
munication from Mr. George Smith, the Assyrian explorer, | 
who on the morning of the 16th of March rode into the ruins} 
of Babylon. “ Babyion is slowly disappearing,” writes Mr. | 
Smith; “you may see portions of it every day loaded on 
donkeys and brought into the town of Hillah ; but it is such 


avast areca that it will take centuries still to remove the re- 
mains,” 


Thirty-eight German papers of all party shades have de- 
clared their assent to the protest which the editors of the 
Berlin press—Liberals, Conservatives, and Radicals—have 
issued against the Press Bill of the Imperial Government. 
It is generally assumed that the Bill has no chance whatever 
of passing. 

The death is announced, at the age of 54, of Mr. Jacob 
Waley, the eminent conveyancer, and lately professor of 
political economy at University College. Mr. Waley was the 
first M.A. of the London University, and took honors of the 
highest grade, passing first in the first class both in classics 
and mathematics, 

it is announced that the third volume of the “ Life of 
Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston,” by the late Lord 
Dalling, will appear im the autumn. Contrary to what was 
at one time intended, a fourth volume is in preparation, the 
materials for which will be supplied by the Right Hon. W. 
k’, Cowper-Temple. 

Mr. Brinley Richards has a short sacred cantata in hand, 
which will probably be produced at the Eisteddfod, to be held 
at Mold, in August next. 

The expressed intention of Rubinstein is to play no more 
in public, but to devote the remainder of his life to com- 
position. 

A pension of £300 per annuni has been conferred on Dr. 
Livingstone, in recognition of the value of his researches in 
Central Africa. During Livingstone’s absence the pension 
will be paid into the hands of trustees. 

A Kiel Professor of Philosophy has, acecrding to the Ger- 
man papers, given a ball tocelebrate the 2,302nd anniversary 
of the birth of Plato! 

It is said that M. Thiers is now busy studying geology for 
the purpose of writing an essay on the destiny of mankind. 
He will take an anti-Darwinian view of the question. M. 
Daubree is his teacher for geology. He was taught in astro- 
nomy ten years ago by M. Leverrier, and in natural philoso- 
phy by Maseart, lecturer at the College de France. 

It is proposed to publish a life of the late Rev. Dr. Whe- 
well, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, with selections 
from his Correspondence and Remains. 

A volume of very great interest has recently been acquired 
for the library of the British Museum, namely, one of the 
rarest works of Tyndale, the great reformer, and first trans- 
lator of the New ‘Testament into modern English. It is en- 
titled “ The Exposition of the Fyrste Epistle of Seynt Jhon, 
with a Prologge before it: by W. T.” 

The price for the best knowledge of Shakespeare at Wor- 
cester College has been adjudged to Eustace Kynaston Cor- 
bett. Proxime accessit: J. M. Rendall. 

Mr. Thornton Hunt, the eldest son of Leigh Hunt, died on 
the 25th ult., in the sixty-fourth year of his age. Deceased 
was an able and experienced journalist, and retired not long 
ago from the editorial stafl of the London * Daily Telegraph.” 
He was the author of a novel, called “ Foster-Brothers ;” and 
was one of the founders of the “ Leader,” a clever journal, 
which bad only, however, a brief existence. 

Miss Emily Faithfull is engaged on a work to be published 
during the fall, entitled “ My Impressions of America.” 

The widow of the Rev. J. Williams, M.A. (Ab Ithel), the 
emment Welsh scholar and antiquary, has had conferred 
upon her an annual pension of £50 out of the civil list, in 


recognition of the services her late husband rendered to Welsh 
literature. 





A valuable bequest has been made to the British Museum. 
Mr. Frederick Ayrton, whose death has just been announced, 
has left to the national institution a library of Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish MSS. which he collected during his long resid- 
ence at Cairo. The bequest is subject to the condition that 
a room shall be set apart specially for the exhibition of the 
MSS., and that the testator’s Arabic secretary shall be em- 
ployed fora period of three years at least, at a salary of not 
less than £100 a year in cataloguing them. It is said that the 
market value of the papers is not less than £3,000. 

The Queen has just presented to Lady Smith,of Lowestoft, 
a copy of “ Leaves from our Journal in the Highlands,” in 
commemoration of her 100th birthday, celebrated in May last 
The Queen has written on the fly-leaf “ To Lady Smith, on 
her 100th birthday, from Victoria R., Balmoral, 1873.” 

Sir Joseph Whitworth has offered prizes of the value of 
£100, to be obtained through the Society of Arts, for the best 
essays on the “ Advantages that would be likely to arise if 
railway companies and limited companies generally were each 
to establish a savings bank for the working classes in their 
employ.” With this offer he has transmitted a series of ob- 
servations as to the principal subjects which the essayists 
should consider, The council have accepted this ofler, and 
appointed a committee to arrange the details for obtaining 
the essays. 

The Shah of Persia, at the conelusion of the Windsor 
review, presented the Duke of Cambridge with a sword, the 
hilt of which is encrusted with valuable diamonds. The 
Duke received the gift with evident pleasure, and at once 
took it to show to the Queen and the Princesses, who also 
admired it very much. 

The death of Mr. Henry Shaw, F.S.A., so well known for 
his antiquarian studies, especially relating to domestic archi- 
tecture, and to ancient furniture, is recorded. 

St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, has been sold by the present 
roprietor, Mr. S. Wickens, to the English Order of the 
Cnights of St. John, who thus regain possession of the fine 

old hall after centuries of otber occupancy. Lovers of anti- 
quities will rejoice at this. 

Mr. Whittaker the publisher, of New York, states that he 
has sold over 30,000 copies of the “ Hymnal,” in various styles 


of bindings, since its introduction, and that the demand still 
continues. | 


Me. Bellew gave a banquet to Mark Twain, in London, last | 





| LITTLE WOMAN. 


BY THEO. GIFT. 


Running out to meet me gladly, 
Little woman ; 

Or with sweet and sunny face bent 

Smiling on me from the casement, 
Little woman. 

Could I ever meet it sad!y, 

Ever cease to love her madly ?— 

Love that matcheth hers but badly— 
Littie woman, 


Cosy all her modest dwelling, 
Little woman ; 

Fires ever brightly glowing, 

Flowers ever freshly blowing, 
Little woman ; 

And « placid smile stil! telling 

Of a gentle bosom swelling 

With a peace all peace excelling, 
Little woman. 


Just to hear her tender grecting ! 
Little woman; 

Never word unkindly spoiling 

Home for husband sad or toiling, 
Little woman. 

Just to feel her warm lips mecting, 

Just to hear her fond heart beating, 

It was worth a year’s entreating,' 
Little woman. 


Men may grumble at their Lares, 
Little woman, 

And, on women’s rights loud railing, 

Wreak the women’s wrongs prevailing, 
Little woman ; 

But the best of household fairies, 

Is the wife whose golden hair is 

Drooping o’er her bhusband’s chair—his 
Little woman. 


——_——__> ——— 
FAMOUS BRITISIT REGIMENTS. 
THE FIFTY-SECOND (OXFORDSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY). 


Perhaps no regiment in the British service has had its 
deeds better recorded than the Fifty-second—probably no 
regiment has won more glory. “ A regiment never surpassed 
in arms since arms were first borne by men,” Napier said of 
it, after the gallant fight at Nivelle. The sentence rings in 
one’s ears like the bugle sounding “ the advance,” and that 
it is fully justified, the emblazoned words on the regimental 
colors of the Fifty-second, “ Hindoostan, Vimiera, Busaco, 
Fuentes d’Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, Nivelle, Orthes, Toulouse, Waterloo, and Delhi,” pretty 
amply prove. 

The Fifty-second regiment was raised in 1755, on the 
breaking out of the war with France. The regiment was 
originally numbered the Fifty-tourth, but two years after- 
wards received its present title. In 1768, by royal warrant, 
the regimental color was ordered to be buff, with the number of 
the regiment worked in gold letters, within a wreath of roses 
and thistles. The facings were to be built, the coat scarlet, 
the breeches and waistcoat bufl, with black gaiters. 

The regiment first distinguished itself in the American war 
of independence, 1775. While inve-ting Boston an odd event 
occurred, which is thus described by Licutenant Martin Hun- 
ter, in his amusing regimental journal : 

“ During the winter,” he says, “ plays were acted at Bos- 
ton twice a week by the officers and some ladies. A farce, 
called the Blockade of Boston, written by General Burgoyne, 
was acted. The enemy knew the night it was to be per- 
formed, and made an attack on the mill at Charlestown at the 
very hour the farce began; they fired some shots and sur- 
prised and carried off a sergeant’s guard. We immediately 
turned out and manned the works, and a shot being fired by 
one of our advanced sentries, firing commenced at the re- 
doubt and could not be stopped for some time. An orderly 
sergeant, standing outside the playhouse door, who heard the 
firing, immediately running into the playhouse, got upon the 
stage, crying out, ‘Turn out! turn out! They're hard at it, 
hammer and tongs! The whole audience, supposing the 
sergeant was acting a part in the farce, loudly applauded, 
and there was such a noise he could not for some time make 
himself heard. When the applause was over he again cried 
out, ‘ What the devil are ye all about? If ye won't believe 
me, be Jabers, you need only go to the door, and then ye'll 
hear and see both.’ If the enemy intended to stop the farce 
they certainly succeeded, as the officers immediately left the 
Pou and joined their regiments.” 

be Fifty-second fought at the bates of Brooklyn and 
White Plains, the reduction of Fort Washington, the taking 
of Rhode Island, and the battle of Brandywine. In 1777, 
they helped to surprise a force of iifteen hundred Americans 
under General Wayne in a wood, when three hundred of the 
enemy were bayoneted at their bivouacs. 

The Fifty-second lost four captains in the American war; 
and on the death of Captain Powell in New Jersey, the 
drummer of his company was heard to exclaim: “ Well, 1 
wonder who they'll get to accept our grenadier company 
now ; I'll be hungif I would take it!” 

In 1783, the Fifty-second sailed for Madras to take part in 
the war against Tippoo Sahib. The late General Hunter, 
who was at that time a captain in the regiment, and com- 
manded it during a great part of the following campaign, 
states that “ the regiment had two hundred men, women, and 
children on board the Kingston, Indiaman, which blew up oft 
Madras. In spite of the active exertions of both officers 
and men, and cf those of the officers and crews of the 
Vansittart and Pigot, sixty-three lives were lost. Captain 
Aubrey, a passenger, well known in the sporting world, was 
saved by getting on a hen-coop he had thrown overboard. A 
drummer-boy of ours got upon the coop with him, and was 
very much frightened when the sharks made their appear- 
ance, and on the boats coming up hallooed out most man- 
fuliy for them to ‘save the captain.’ Here was one word 
for Aubrey and two for himself. However, Aubrey desired 
that they should pick up those in greater distress, which the 
drummer did not at all approve.” 

Before the storming of Cannanore, on the Malabar coast, it 
was necessary to vbtain soundings of the ditch of the princi- 
pal fort. Before the battery opened, a man named Rowland- 
son Taylor, of the Fifty-second, who was an old American 
light intantry-man, at once undertook the task, and executed 
it so coolly and well, that he not only ascertained the exact 
depth of the ditch, but observed that it was wet, except at 


| the battalion. 





the very point where we intended to breach it, and returned 
under a heavy fire of musketry without being touched. 
General M‘Leod was so much pleased that he gave him fifty 
guineas. Lieutenart Robinson commenced the forlorn hope, 
consisting of a sergeant, corporal, and thirty volunteers from 
At eleven o'clock the battalion paraded three 
companies in front; the men each carried a scaling ladder, 
the remainder of the brigade forming to fill up the ditch. 
They were supported by the battalion companies of the 
Sixth and Fifty-second regiments, and as one o'clock struck, 
they advanced in close column to the breach, which was most 
vallantly defended, and carried after an obstinate resistance. 
Tisutenant Robinson and the forlorn hope were nearly all 
killed or wounded, and the battalion altogether lost four offi- 
cers und fifty-three men. 

At the capture of Savendroog and Outredroog the Fifty- 
second distinguished itself, as also at the first siege of Serin- 
gapatam in 1792. In Tippoo’s night attack the regiment 
saved tle life of Lord Cornwallis by a timely retreat over the 
Canvery, whea Captain Hunter had been wounded and car- 
ried into the sultan’s redoubt. 

“ Lord Cornwallis,” says Hunter, “had fallen back with 
his small body-guard, and sent orders to the Fifty-second to 
retreat, which orders were delivered to Captain (the late 
general) Conran, next in command of the regiment. At this 
time the men were under a galling fire from the enemy, and 
getting impatient, they called out in the hearing of Captain 
Conran, ‘ Had Capiain Hunter been alive he would have or- 
dered another charge at those black rascals! Conran said, 
* Well, my lads, though I have received orders to retreat, you 
shall have another dash at them!’ This charge, in my opin- 
ion, was the saving of Lord Cornwallis and the few troops he 
had with him. Had not the Fifty-second recrossed the Cau- 
very, and by the greatest good luck fallen in with Lord 
Cornwallis, he must inevitably have been taken by Tippoo.” 

In January, 1803, the Fifty-second were made light infan- 
try, and under their colonel, Major-General John Movre (the 
subsequent hero of Corunna), attained to a great efficiency at 
drill. At this period of threatened invasion it was found by 
experiment that the brigade could, on a sudden alarm, form 
in column with baggage packed and tents struck, ready to 
move on, in the hour. 

The first battalion of this highly efficient regiment sailed 
for Portugal in 1808, and soon distinguished itself at Vi- 
miera, Where they broke the left flank of the French and 
saved an English regiment that pressed forward too far. The 
Fifty-second vere soon deep in the Peninsular war. At Corunna 
a company of the Fifty-second frequently formed the rear- 
guard of the divisions, as on the celebrated day, when the 
military chest was abandoned and casks of dollars were 
thrown over the roadside precipices, the oxen being unable 
any longer to drag the carts. There was a scramble among 
the camp-followefs when they arrived where the dollars were 
falling in silver cascades, and ihe wife of the regimental 
master-tailor, Malony, got her share in the scramble. Her 
foot slipped, however, as she stepped from the boat to the 
ship’s side at Corunna, and down she went like a shot, with 
all her dollars. 

Major-General Diggle of the Fifty-second, talking of this 
terrible retreat, describes how, when he was falling to the 
rear, foot-sore and fatigued, a worthy soldier’s wife, named 
Sally Macan, whipped ott her garters to tie on the soles of his 
boots, and thus saved him from the French sabres. “A year 
or two afterwards,” says he, “I repaid Sally’s kindness by 
giving her a lift on my horse the morning after she had given 
birth to achild in the bivouac.” At the battle of Corunna 
the regiment lost five rank and file, while ninety men were 
missing. In the retreat they had lost one bugler, and ninety- 
two rank and file, and thirty men in one day perished in the 
hospital. 

Yo join Sir Arthur, at Talavera, 1809, the Fifty-second, 
under Brigadier-General Craufurd, made the longest forced 
march we believe on record, fifty-two miles in twenty-six 
hours, in excessively hot weather, each man carrying nearly 
sixty pounds of arms and accoutrements. The three regi- 
ments (Fifiy-second, Forty-third, and Ninety-fifth Rifles) lost 
in this march only seventeen stragglers. 

At Busaco, when Simon’s column advanced up the Sierra, 
and the Fifty-second advanced to the charge, Captain Wil- 
1iam Jones of the Fifty-second, a fiery Welshman, generally 
known as “ Jack Jones,” rushed at the French chef de batail- 
jon, who was calling to his men, killed him on the spot with 
a blow of his sword, and immediately cut off a medal the 
chef wore, and fastened it on his own breast. Private Hop- 
kins, of Robert Campbell's company, and Private Harris, 
captured the French General Simon; both brave men got 
pensions, the latter somewhat tardily. 

When the Light Division assembled at Azzruda to follow 
Massena’s retreat, aman of the Fifty-second, named Tobin 
(says Captain Moorsom in his excellent record of the regi- 
ment), in the company commanded by Lieutenant James 
Frederick Love, was found to be absent, and was about to 
be reported as a deserter. Lieutenant Love, who knew the 
man well, and was iLerefore convinced he was not a deserter , 
but must have been killed or takeo prisoner, had him reported 
as missing. A few doys afterwards, when the division was 
on the march, this man rejoined his company, and when 
asked where he had be: n, replied with a brogue, that he had 
been “ona visit to (Le French giniral.” Lieutenant Love, 
not satisfied with this, ascertained from him, that between the 
French and English out-pickets there was a wine-house and 
still, at which the paticls used to meet and take their grog; 
but one night, drinking more than he ought, he fell asleep and 
was taken by a patrol not acquainted with the arrangement, 
and the better to make his escape, he said he was a deserter. 
Some time before the battle of Fuentes, an Irish aide-de-camp 
of Massena, sent in with a flag of truce, asked to see Tobin, 
gave him a dollar, and then told the story of his visit to Mas- 
sena. The soldier had answered with clearness the questions 
yut to him, until asked what was the strength of the Ligit 
Jivision. Here the poor fellow was at fault, and pot wishing 
that his division should be poorly thougkt of, he replied in an 
oft-hand Lrish way, “ Tin thousand !? upon which, the mar- 
shal, irritated, exclaimed, “ Take him away—the lying ras- 
cal!” Tobin, seeing that the general was angry, said with 
naive humor, “ What’s the matter with the gineral?” “I 
replied” (related the aide-de-camp) “ he says you are telling 
lies—he knows the Light Division was very little above four 
thousand when it advanced, and as it has been engaged 
above four times since that, it must have lost at least four or 
tive hundred mea.” “Och, thin, the gineral don’t belave 
me!” said Tobin; “you till him to attack them the next 
time he meets them with tin thousand men, and if they don’t 
lick him, 'm d—d.” “ When,” said the aide-de-camp, “I 
explained this to the marshal, he offered at once to make 
Tobin a sergeant if he would take service ; Tobin asked a day 
to consider, and having mace friends with the cook, filled 
his haversack and took leave of ug im the night; with twenty 
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thousand such men the marshal had said he would undertak® 
to beat any army in the world double the number.” 

At Sabugel, when the French cavalry dashed in upon the 
Fifty-second, who had captured a howitzer, Private Patrick 
Lowe, a heavy little stout nian, not fond of running, was 
chased by a French sabreur, and not having time to get be- 
hind the vineyard wall with his comrades, he made for the 
stump of a tree, and there knecling deliberately, covered the 
Frenchman, who in vain attempted by curvetting and curses 
to make him throw away his fire. Some of his comrades at 
the wall wished to bring down the dragoon, but were stopped 
by others, who called out that he was Pat’s lawful game, and 
that he ought not to be taken from him. Presently the 
regiment advanced, and, to everybody’s surprise, Pat allowed 
his friend to gallop off unharmed. The leading officer rated 
him well “for a fool not to shoot him;” but Pat Lowe 
replied with a grave face and a twinkle of one eye, “Is it 
shooting you mane, sir? Sure, how could I shoo’. him when 
1 wasn’t loaded ?” 

At Ciudad Rodrigo, the storming party was headed by 
Lieutenant Jolin Colborne (of the Fifty-second, aiterwards 
Field Marshal Lord Seaton) and four companies of the Fifty- 
second, two of the Forty-third, two from the Ninety-fifth, 
and two from the Portaguese Cacadore battalions. At the 
storming of the Picurina outworks in Badajoz, the forlorn 
lope was led by Lieutenant Gurwood of the Fifty-second, 
and in the storming party were one hundred volunteers from 
the Fifty-second, under Captain Joseph Dobbs, who was 
killed. Lieutenant Gurwood took the French Governor, 
General Barrie, prisoner in the citadel. “ Jack Jones” dis- 
tinguished himself again after the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Finding Portuguese soldiers lighting bivouac fires ina church 
full of powder barrels and strewn powder, with his own 
hands he carried the powder kegs out of danger. 

At Badajoz the Fifty-second joined actively in the storm- 
ing. Even in the repulse from the breach, the stubborn men 
struck at the buglers who sounded the retreat. 

At Nivelle the regiment was again hotly engaged, and 
tried hard to win a strong redoubt on the main ridge of the 
enemy’s position. 

“The hairbreadth escape of a fine fellow,” says Captain 
Moorsom, “ deserves to be recorded. Sergeant Mayne, who 
had volunteered into the Fifty-second regiment trom the 
Antrim militia, was among the foremost to spring into the 
ditch of the redoubt. Unable to climb the ramparts, when 
his comrades fell back, he threw himself on his face. A 
Frenciman, rising on the parapet, reversed his musket and 
fired. Mayne had stuck the bill-look of Mis section at the 
back of his knapsack. ‘The tough iron flattened the ball, 
and, unhurt by the blow, he lived for many years to tell the 
remarkable tale. The precarious position of the Fifty-second 
was notof loog duration. Colonel Colborne’s coolness and 
ingenuity had not forsaken him. Making a bugler sound a 
parley, he hoisted his white pocket-handkerchief, and rising, 
walked round to the gate of the redoubt. To his summons 
to surrender, the old chief replied indignantly,‘ What! I, 
with my battalion, surrender to you with yours!’ ‘ Very 
well, said Colborne, in French, ‘ the artillery wiil be up im- 
mediately, you cannot hold out, and you will then be given 
over to the Spaniards’ (some of whom were appearing in the 
distance). The word Spaniard was all-powerful. Officers 
and men pressed round their commander till he gave his 
reluctant assent. In a few seconds the Fifty-second stood 
formed in a couble line at the gaie of the redoubt, to give to 
the fine old fellow Lis required satisfaction of marching out 
with the honors of war.” 

But we pass on at the double-quick to Waterloo. Between 
four and five a.m., Captain Diggle’s company of the Fifty- 
second was sent with some of the Ninety-fifth into the enclo- 
sures of the village of Merte Braise. The night had been 
wet and disagreeable, says Captain Moorsom, as usual on the 
eve of Wellington's batules. At twenty minutes past eleven 
the first shot was fired, and Diggle, pulling out his watch, said 
to his subaltern, Gauler, “ There it goes!” The ball had 
opened. Soon after some French shot, aimed at Wellington 
and his stafl, killed the assistant-sergeant-major and a private 
of the Fifty-second, and wounded about fiftcen of the men. 
About twelve o'clock the Fifty-second were some four 
hundred yards from Hougoumont. The cuirassiers threat- 
ened the regiment (now in two squares), which soon after 
repulsed the French Imperial Guards coming down the 
Charleroi road. They then attacked the Moyenne Guard 
led by Ney himself. The Duke, Sir Cclin Campbell, and 
Lord Uxbridge left the Fifty-second moving forward towards 
La Belle Alliance. 

“A short time before,” says Colonel Gauler, then a lieu- 
tenant commanding the right company of the Fifty-second, 
“T had seen our colonel (Colborne) twenty yards in front of 
the centre suddenly disappear, while his horse, mortally 
wounded, sank under him. After one or two rounds from 
the guns, he came striding down the front, with, ‘ These guns 
will cestroy the regiment! ‘Stall I drive them in, sir? 
‘Do.’ ‘ Right section, left shoulders forward !’ was the word 
at once. So close were we, that the guns only fired their 
loaded charges, and limbering up, went hastily to the rear. 
Reaching the spet on which they had stood, I was clear of 
the Imperial Guards’ smoke, and saw three squares of the 
Old Guard within four hundred yards further on. 
They were standing in line of contiguous squares, with very 
short intervals, a small body of cuirassiers on their right, 
while the guns took post on their left. Convinced that the 
regiment, when it saw us, would come towards us, I con- 
tinued my course, stopped with my section about two hun- 
dred yards of the centre square, and satdown. The French 
were standing in perfect order and steadiness, and I knew 
they would not disturb that steadiness to pick a quarrel with 
an insignificant section. I alternately looked at them, at the 
regiment, and up the bill to my right (rear) to see who was 
coming to help us....The first event of interest was, that of 
getting among some French tumbrils,with the horses attached. 
Our colonel was seen upon one, shouting, ‘Cut me out.’ Then 
came some long shots from the Prussian guns far away on 
our left; still the square of the Imperial Guard was retreat- 
ing in order, and within two hundred and fifty paces of my 
company. Then we came upon the hollow road beyond La 
Belle Allisnce, filled with artillery and broken infantry. 
Here was instantly a wild melee; the infantry tried to escape 
as best they could, yet at the same time tried to turn to de- 
fend themselves; the artillery drivers turned their horses to 
the left, and tried to scramble up the bank of the road, but 
the horses were immediately shot down; a young subaltern 
of the battery threw himself and his sword on the ground in 
the act of surrender; his commander, who wore the cross of 
the Legion of Honor, stood in defiance among his guns, and 
wus bayoneted, and the subaltern, unwisely making a run for 
his liberty, was shot in the attempt. In the melee at this 


would be the next moment in his ribs or not....The Prussian | 


regiments, as they came up the road from Planchenoit and 
wheeled round into the great chaussee by Rossomme, moved 
in slow time, their bands playing our national anthem, in 
,compliment to our success ; and a mounted officer, at the head 
of them, embraced the Fi ty-second regimental color which 
,had been carried that day by Ensign William Leeke. The 


king’s color was singularly lost, for a time, buried under the | 


_ body of Ensign Nettles, who was killed on retiring from the 
| square, near Hougoumont, about seven P.M. 
ered on picking up the wounded.” 
At Waterloo this illustrious regiment lost thirty-eight rank 
jand file, and one ensign; and had one major, two captains, 
| five licutenants, twenty sergeants, and one hundred and fifty 
rank and file wounded. ; 
| In 18538, the Fifty-second was ordered to India, being then 
eleven hundred and twenty-seven strong. After a long in- 
terval of peace the regiment earned great distinction during 
the Indian mutiny and at the siege of Delhi, being particu- 
larly active at the storming of the Cashmere Gate. 

An eye-witness of this gallant attack thus describes it: 

“ Bayley,” says the writer, “ commanded the storming party 
of fifty of our men; Cross commanded the supports, consist- 
ing of fifty from each regiment. We were to go in through 
the Cashmere Gate, which was to be blown open by the en- 
gineers. It was broad daylight when we assaulted. The 
party of engincers, consisting of two oflicers and three ser- 
geants, with Bugler Hawthorn, who was to sound the advance 
when the gate was all right, went on. Out of this number, 
one officer and the three sergeants were knocked over, and 
two of the sergeants killed dead. ‘The officer, Salkeld, hac 
his leg taken oft, and was very nearly losing an arm besides. 
Home was the other officer, and was blown up subsequently ; 
he was in orders for the Victoria Cross, as also were Salkeld, 
the remaining sergeant, and Hawthorn. Our advanced par- 
ties then went on at a run, covered by two companies of the 
Sixtieth, to draw off the fire, and we lay down under the 
glacis of the bastion, waiting for the bugle. We were pretty 
well covered on that side, the glacis being at that spot a sort 
of mound with a few small trees, but we were altogether 
exposed on the other side, and the fire there was a caution. 

“The storming party and supports were almost mixed ; 
there was such a row we could not distinguish the bugle, nor 
did we hear the explosion. We then saw the colonel, Synge, 
who was acting brigade-major, and the head of the reserve, 
coming round the corner; so, seeing something was wrong, 
Cross ran on, meeting as he started Bayley, shot through the 
left arm; and after a little check at the mantlet—a door-like 
aflair in the causeway, which, by the way, at the bridge was 
only two or three beams—Cross got in first through the gate, 
closely followed by Corporal Taylor, who behaved very well 
in this aflair. The small spare door that all those large gates 
have was the portion blown in, but the large gates were also 
displaced. Inside the covered archway there was only one 
live Pandy, who presented his firelock at Cross, but it was 
not loaded. There were several others lying dead, evidently 
killed by the explosion; they were all round an eighteen- 
pounder, the muzzle of which was about six yards from the 
gate. The colonel and Synge were among the first six inside, 
and we then formed up. Nicholson’s column then came in 
from the other side of the bastion over the breach by ladders, 
some time after we had passed clear of their route. As soon 
as we had formed in some sort of order—and a hard matter 
it was—we proceeded to the left, clearing the water bastion, 
which was cleared before any other troops got into the place. 
We also cleared the ramparts as far as the College, where 
Cross lost uie regiment, being ahead with about half a dozen 
men and the sergeant-major (Streets). He went through a 
doorway after some fellows; and the colonel with the column, 
his orders being to take the Jumma Musjid, went off to the 
right towards the Chandee Choke, driving ail before them, 
and taking a light gun in one street. Here poor Bradshaw 
was killed in very gallantly charging this gun; Atkinson 
being grazed by a builet on the side at the same time. They 
crossed the Chandee Choke, and went up a narrow street to 
within fifty yards of the Jumma Musjid, which is a very 
strong place, and was full of Pandies. The enemy made a 
stand here, lining the houses and trying to surround us, and 
as we had no means of blowing open the gates of the Musjid, 
and being completely isolated and unsupported—to say no- 
thing of half the Ghoorkas and Coke’s men straggling and 
looting about the town—the colonel retired across the Chan- 
dee Choke to the Begum’s Bagh, in the centre of which is the 
Bank. The colonel was wounded in the right arm by a 
bullet, near the Musjid, d=ring a charge of cavalry. The 
Fifty-second lost four officers and eighty non-commissioned 
officers and men killed and wounded, nearly one third of our 
number. Among the killed was Sergeant M‘Keowin, of the 
band. He voluntcered, and had been doing duty in the ranks 
for some time, and behaved uncommonly well. Brockwell- 
Howe at the Musjid, Amos and Neale at the gateway, were 
also killed. Among the woundcd, Sergeant-Major Streets 
had a most narrow escape. The bullet struck him sideways 
in the stomach and came out on the left side. Sergeant Tho- 
mas was wounded in the foot, Sergeant Ellis had his left arm 
amputated, Sergeant Palk was shot right through the check 
and mouth, Pitten had his left arm amputated, Marshall was 
shot in the left arm, Corney the same, Selfe in the cheek. 
Selfe would not retire, but remained to the last. We all 
know what a hard little fellow he is. Stonor and Dawson 
were among the wounded duripg the next four days. Bugler 
Miller was among the wounded on the first day.” 

Bugler Hawthorn afterwards received the Victoria Cross 
for his services at the Cashmere Gate. 


———— 
PERSIAN ETIQUETTE AND PECULIARITIES. 


It is singular bow little we know about Persian manners 
and customs, considering how long we have held diplomatic 
irtercourse with the King of Kings. Yet the subject is not 
devoid of interest, especially at the present moment. The 
Persian tongue has long been the language of Oriental diplo- 
matists, and Persian etiquette is remarkable for its elabora- 
tion. Indeed, Persia is now almost the only country where 
Oriental etiquette is kept up in all its ancient purity. 

The customs of the Court of the present Shah sre very 
diferent from those which prevailed in the time of the cele- 
brated Futtea Ali Shah, who died in 1835. When he took 
his mid-day meal, or dinner, he used first of all to seat him- 
self and taste some of the dishes; then, on 4 given signal his 
| Wives came in and stood round the room. At the same time 

the princes, his sons and grandsons, were summoned from the 
| ante-chamber, and stood round the table-cloth without saying 
ja word. On asignal from the Shab they squatted down in 
| their appointed places, and silently proceeded to eat. The 
| dishes which stood next them might be to their tastes or the 














spot, we were placed amid such questionable companions, | contrary, but it was not etiquette to ask for anything, or to 
that no one at that moment could be sure whether a bayonet |help themselves from a dish ata distance. The Sah only 


It was recov- | 


spoke to the senior prince, who sat by his side. During the 
whole time his Majesty’s favorite wife remained seated behind 
him. Every now and then the Shah would shove a handful 
of food into her mouth, and as his handfuls were remarkably 
large, the poor creature was nearly choked. When the time 
illotted for the repast expired, the princes rose and quitied 
the room without washing their hands, for this indispensable 
termination to an Eastern meal is not permitted to take place 
in the presence of royalty. The Shah himself used to linger 
over his dinner after their departure, for he was very fond of 
the pleasures of the table. Sometimes of an’ evening 


, gambling would take place in his apartments. Of course, it 


was etiquette to lose to his Majesty, and moreover it was the 
custom for one-tenth of all winnings to go to the Shah, who 
placed them in a vessel shaped like a duck. Consequently 
nearly all the ready cash in the assembly had by the end of 
the sitting taken one direction, and the Shab, shaking his 
singu ar cash-box, would observe laughingly, “'The King’s 
bird has been fortunate to-night.” In George the Third’s 
reign gambling used on stated occasions to take place at St. 
James's, but it was the groom porter, not the Sovereign, who 
profited by the transaction. 

Among other customs enforced by etiquette is the rule that 
where « superior dines with an inferior the latter brings in 
the first dish himself, a practice not without precedent at 
Western courts. The bringing in a dish is, however, in Persia 
no light undertaking, and requires considerable skill, strength, 
and practice, for the manner in which the operation is per- 
furmed is, especially at court, strictly prescribed. The dish 
or tray must be held at arm’s length, carried perfectly 
horizontally, and deposited precisely in the right place at 
once. Some ludicrous stories are related about this practice, 
One old gentleman with a magnificent beard had to bring in 
a large tray containing several dishes, and place it in front of 
the Shah. The tray was heavy, the bearer was feeble, and, 
to make matters worse, just as he was about to deposit it a 
candle, which he had not observed, set fire to his magnificent 
beard. To put down the tray elsewhere than in its appointed 
place, an operation which required some deliberation, was 
out of the ouestion. To allow his cherished beard to be con- 
sumed was also impossible. Ile was equal to the occasion, 
and plunging his flaming beard into a dish of curds which 
stood on the tray he calmly completed his task, amidst the 
applause and amusement of the beholders. 

il marks of respect are observed by the Persians with the 
utmost punctiliousness and exactitude. On the Shah entering 
the throne-room on a State occasion and seating himself, an 
official shouts out, “ He bas passed !” and all present bow b 
stooping the body and placing the palms of the hands lightly 
on the knees. The “ eye of the State” then walks backwards 
from the Shah, and, moving down the assembly, gives 
handfuls of silver coins from a golden salver. Infericr 
officers distribute sherbet from jewelled cups and bowls of 
rare China, The next incident is the recital by a Mula of the 
prayer for the sovereign, and the whole aflair winds up with 
an ode spoken by the Poet Laureate. Such is an abstract of 
Mr. Eastwick’s description of a reception by the present Shah 
some eleven years ago. His Majesty will not, it is to be 
hoped, be disappointed on finding, when he attends the ball 
at Buckingham Palace, that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
invokes no blessing on the Queen, and that Mr. Tennyson 
does not open his mouth. 

The jewels of the Shah are, as we can judge for ourselves, 
magnificent, but this is partiy explained by the fact that it is 
not the custom in Persia for any one save the sovereign to 
wear jewels. Another peculiarity in Persian court life is that 
on state occasions no one save the Shah himself is mounted. 

It may not be generally known that the Shah is not the 
first royal Persian who has visited London. His predecessors 
were three Persian princes who, having been engaged in a 
rebellion, fled here in 1835 to implore the intercession of the 
British Government. They were not, however, received as 
public guests.—Glove. 

a 
CLEANLINESS VERSUS GODLINESS. 

The historian Eusebius -has recorded a tradition that the 
Apostle James never used a bath. The assertion is most 
improbable, for not only were all the apostles strict Jews, but 
St. James, the Bishop of Jerusalem, could least of all have 
afforded to despise so sacred a Jewish habit as cleanliness, 
and he was the very apostle whose name was held in 
highest esteem by the Judaizing party in the Church. The 
reign of dirt in the Church spread by degrees. St. Pacho- 
mius and bis brother, St. John, (who were converted about 
the year 312.) must have had some amount of cleanliness, for 
we are told that they never changed their clothes except 
when they were under the necessity of washing them. Their 
contemporary, St. Ammon of Nitria, refused to wash himself ; 
but it seems that it was rather from a modest dread of seeing 
himself without his clothes than from a positive passion for 
dirt. St. Hilarion, however, who lived in the same age, de- 
veloped the cultus of dirt, for he never changed any coat un- 
til it was worn out, and never washed the sackcloth which 
he had once put on. The great St. Antony, as St. Athanasi- 
us tells us in his life of him, had never washed his feet up to 
extreme old age; he says that he was healthier than those 
who bathe themselves, and often change their clothes. His 
disciples followed the example of their great ideal patriarch. 
St. Abraham of Edessa, another hermit of the fourth century, 
whose life was written by the famous Ephrem, left his wealth 
and his wife on the day of his marriage, and lived for fifty 
years, mostly in a cell two miles from the city, without once 
washing either his face or his feet. The fourth century was 
undoubtedly the era of the religious apotheosis of dirt. We 
shall not so quickly condemn the dirty men who had so 
great an influence on the development of the Church and of 
society, if we look at them in the light of their own day, in- 
stead of the light of ours. They tried honestly to separate 
themselves inwardly as well as outwardly from an immoral 
and pestiferous society, which lived in self-indulgence, and 
sought its pleasure in all sorts of interior filth. Bathing was 
rejected by them at the first, because the sensuous delight ard 
pleasure it gave in a hot Egyptian or Syrian air made it the 
perfection of bodily self-indulgence. The hermits had no 
quarrel with it because it made the outward flesh cle n, but 
because it was there and then, quite as much as eating and 
drinking, one of the luxuries in which the flesh, which they 
had renounced at baptism, took the greatest delight. At- 
tendance at the public baths—which, together with the cir- 
cuses, were the centres of worldly dissipation in the Roman- 
ized cities of East and West—was prohibited to all Christians 
by repeated canonical legislation. It is certain that at the 
first the public baths were freely used by the Christians, We 


| ave a witness in the very early legend which tells us that 


the Apostle John fled from a certain bath because the here- 
siarch Corinthus was there, and he would not remain under 








the same roof. The story, indeed, is self-contradictory ; it is 
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not unlike the John who wanted to call down fire from 
heaven to burn the Samaritans, but totally unlike the John 
who was at the same time writing a Gospel and Epistles 
breathing charity to every creature. 

The so-called Apostolical Constitutions (book I. chap. 9) not 
only forbid women to bathe with men, but they further advise 
Christian women “ not to bathe without occasion, nor often, 
nor in the middle of the day, nor, if possible, every day.” 
The Council of Laodicea (whose date is uncertain.) in its 
thirtieth canon, probibits all clerics, ascetics, and every male 
Christian, from washing in the same baths as women. The 
synod adds that this habit is considered reproachful even by 
the pagans. The best Roman emperors, indeeJ, had made 
laws against it, and it may be recollected that Cicero speaks 
warmly against its evils in his De Offciis. The council in| 
“Trulio” renewed this canon as its own seventy-seventh 
canon, in the year 692, ordering the degradation of every 
cleric, and the excommunication of every layman, who cared 
to violate it. It is certain, from many references throughout 
the sermons of the great doctors and lives of the saints, 
between the fourth and seventh centuries, that the public 
baths were used by the Christians generally, although the 
greatest number of the professed ascetics rigorously abstained, 
as St. Epiphanius says in his Panarion, from either public or 

rivate bathing. Theodoret gives a story of the Arian 
Bishop Eunomius, which belongs to the same epoch as the 
Panurion. Eunomius was so unpopular with the Christian 
mejority in Samosata, who were nearly all Catholics, that 
scarcely any Cliistian of repute or social standing would go 
to church, One day, when he was in the baths, he saw that 
many persons stood waiting without. He seems to have 
fancied that they refrained from bathing at the same time 
out of respect to his august office, for he kindly told his servants 
to bid them enter freely and bathe with him. They still con- 
tinued to stand silently at the edge, as if waiting ; and he, out 
of consideration—still thinking their respect withheld them 
—bastily left the water. The Christians, however, refused to 
enter until all the water bad been withdrawn, and the baih 
refilled, fearing that their bodies might be polluted with his 
heresy if they used the water in which he had bathed him- 
self. A century later, St. Gaudentius, of Brescia, in one of 
his sermons, advising Christians to sanctify all their actions 
with the sign of the cross, tells them to use it also “ at the 
bath when you come ‘n, and when you go out.” When the 
monks, in later times, studied the lives of the early solitaries 
of the fourth century, they were shocked at the discovery of 
their own declension from primitive dirt and purity. “ Our 
fathers,” says the Abbot Alexander, “never washed their 
faces; but, we frequent the public baths. Mr Lecky quotes 
from the “Spiritual Meadow” the significant story of Ab- 
bot Theodosius. At his urgent prayer, God once suddenly 
opened a stream; as soon as his monks began to use it, not 
for drinking only, but for washing, the stream miraculously 
dried up. They had dug a pit in which to bathe themselves. 
As soon as they had filled up this incentive to luxury, the 
water again flowed. It was the luxury of the act which they 
feared. Could any one have convinced these simple men 
that washing is as necessary to bodily soundness as drinking 
is, the legend would not have recorded the drying up of the 


MEMORIES. 


There dawn dear memories of the past, 

To charm us as we muse alone, 
Still as the hues on rivers cast 

When long bright days have almost flown; 
Sometimes they come and fill the mind 

As stars the heavens when clouds are few, 
And there a cherished welcome find, 

Though old yet seeming ever new. 


They are the treasures time has made 
Toshadow forth the bygone years; 
Though ¢cim betimes, they cannot fade, 
For each some hallowed beauty bears. 
Long slumbering joys each gently wakes, 
Forms of the past each gently weaves, 
E’en asa cloudless sunset makes 
A cool red splendor ’morg green leaves. 


They are our day-dreams of a time 
Ere life had felt a touch of care; 
Loved like some sweet bell’s holy chime, 
That faints upon the Sabbath air. 
They are the echoes of the past, 
And with us when alone they dwell; 
For all their wondrous mysteries last, 
Like sounds of ocean in a shell. 
— Graphic. S. H. B. 


AT THE JUNE-TIDE. 


The rose-lands gleam, with blooms of creamy-snow, 
With scarlet, crimson, amber sovereignty, 
Of Juno’s flower; and from the river-meads, 
The fragrant incense of the new-mown swathes, 
Is borne uvon the breeze. The sun-tanned maid, 
Resting awhile upon her well-used rake, 
Surveys us, as our oars all leisurely, 
Impel our wherry by. Hist! from yon clump 
Of hawthorns, and of leafy chestnut-trees, 
There sounds the tocsin of the summer time, 
The cuckoo’s blithesome note. 

Balmy the air, 
Cloudless the sky, save where in sea of blue, 
Some fleecy islet shows ; soft ripples stir 
The face of silvery Thames, und from the eyots 
The murmurous willows droop their tresses down, 
To meet its glassy surface. The white swans 
Float listlessly, and from the distant weir 
The soothing plash of falling water sounds 
Its dreamy music. As our wherry drifts, 
Lazily ‘neath the hanging alder-boughs, 
With her trim-flannelled crew—now an] again 
A peal of girlish laughter echoes forth, 
Answered by manilier tones, till on ahead 
The brawny lock-man halis our joyous band, 
And oars must be resumed. Al! dreaming-time, 
Ah! happy, youthful, fleeting dreaming-time, 





water the moment they began to dig a bath.— Chambers’s. 
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THE EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 


The use of tobacco has so much extended itself in the pre- 
sent generation that we are all obliged to make a decision for 
ourselves on the ancient controversy between its friends and 
enemies. We cannot form a reasonable opinion about tobac- 
co without bearing in mind that it produces, according to 
circumstances, one of two entirely distinct and even opposite 
classes of eflects. In certain states of the body it acts asa 
stimulant, in other states asa narcotic, People who have a 
dislike to smoking affirm that it stupefies ; but this assertion, 
at least so far as the temporary consequences are concerned, 
is not supported by experience, Most of the really brilliant 
conversations that | have listened to have been accompan‘ed 
by clouds of tobacco-smoke; and a great deal of the best 
literary composition that is produced by contemporary authors 
is wrought by men who are actually smoking while they 
work, My own experience is that very moderate smoking 
acts as a pleasant stimulus upon the brain, while it produces 
a temporary lassitude of the muscular system, not perceptible 
in times of rest, but an appreciable hindzance in times of 
muscular exertion. It is better, therefore, for men who 
feel these eflects from tobacco to avoid it when they are in 
exercise, and to use it only when the body rests and the mind 
labors. Pray remember, however, that this is the experience 
of an exceedingly mcderate smoker, who has not yet got 
himself into the general condition of body which is brought 
on by a larger indulgence in tobacco. On the other hand, it 
is evident that men engaged in physical labor find a muscular 
stimulus in occasional smoking, and not a temporary lassi- 
tude. It is probable that the eflect varies with individual 
cases, and is never precisely what our own experience would 
lead us to imagine. For excessive smokers, it appears to be 
little more than the tranquillizing of a sort of uneasiness, the 
continual satisfaction of a continual craving. I have never 








been able to ascertain that moderate smoking diminished 
intellectual foree; but L have observed in excessive smokers 
a decided weakening of the will,and a preference for talking 
aboul work to the eflort of actual labor. The opinions of 
medical men on this subject are so much at variance that 
their science only adds to our uncertainty. One doctor tells 
me that the most moderate smoking is unquestionably injuri- 
ous, While others atlirm that it is innocent. Speaking simply 
from self-observation, I tind that in my own case tea and 
coffee are far more perilous than tobacco. — Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. 
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AN ANECDOTE OF NELSON. 


I remember having read somewhere an anecdote of the 
hero of Trafalgar, which, I think, is a good illustration of 
the diflerence between the naval customs of his day and of 
the present. On one occasion, when engaged in an exciting 
stern chase of some Frenchman, he roared out to his quarter- 
master, who had the helm, “ Thice !” (put the helm hard up.) 
“ Thice it is, my Lord,” said he. “ No, it isn’t,’ said Nelson 
— nothing of the sort.” “ Yes, it is, my Lord.” “ Then 1 
suppose I lie,’ said Nelson. “ Yes, you do, my Lora,” said 
the matter-of-fact man. Now, if it were possible that sucha 
thing could happen to a post captain of the present day, he 
would have had the quartermaster in irons at once. Not so 
Nelson. He held on until he had caught up with the French- 
man, When he gave him—as he always did every enemy—the 
Most tremendous beating that the mind of man can conceive ; 
and, in the excitement of victory, forgot all about the quar- 
termaster.— Once a Week. 





Of love, of sunshine, and of roses—June! 
—__>—_——_. 


UNHEALTHY WORKS OF FICTION. 


The modern sensation novel is among the worst signs of our 
It constitutes the only reading of a very consi- 
derable class of the community, and the modern institution of 
the subscription library, excellent as it is of itself and adapted 
to the wants of the age, tends to increase the mischief. ‘The 
bundle of books that fills the arms of the sentimental young 
lady of the fashionable watering-place, and occupies the back 
seat of the carriage in the large town, is by no means so inno- 
In many cases it is composed entirely of 
novels—a class of reading which, when it constitutes the only 
literature that is used, is pregnant in every case with an un- 
healthy influence, relaxing the vigor of the reason and depravy- 
For a novel, by its very 
constitution, is directed to amusement not instruction, and its 
scraps of philosophy, or morality, or religion, only serve to 
throw into contrast its more piquant and exciting portions. 
Where instruction is intended, it is still instruction through 
We have no wish to launch into a misanthropical 
tirade against all works of fiction, with their authors and their 
We are fully sensible that they are not without their 
use. The overwrought and weary brain, too highly stimulated 
to make actual repose possible, may find refreshment in a work 
of fiction, and perhaps all the more from the contrast which 
the scenes and characters of the fiction may present to the 
experience of the readers daily life ; that is, trom the practical 
We by no 
means denounce all works of fictioa; we ouly protest against 
their unhealthy tendencies when they become the only mental 
food that is taken, as we fear to be the case, with thousands 
The sated 
appetite palled with indulgence craves for fresh indulgence yet 
It is just the same thing to the 
brain as a diet of sweetmeats would be to the stomach. 
Sweetmeats are very good in their place, and if they do fall 
occasionally beneath the sweeping prohibition of the family 
physician yet in their moderate use are not likely to do much 
harm; but when they are eaten to excess the appetite for 
plain and wholesome food is destroyed, and the digestive 
powers, cloyed with dainties, weat out, engendering in their 
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Just such is the effect of a highly stimulating light literature 
It unfits the reader 
for anything higher and better,—indeed, for anything else than 
periods of excitement, followed by periods of depression and 
The practical duties of life become tame and uninter- 
esting. The whole habits are disorganized. The evil is the 
greater because of the feverish rapidity with which the exciting 
The more solid and instructive portions, 
interspersed here and there, are skimmed over, and the sensa- 
The object of the anthor may be 
to commend virtue and condemn vice ; but the proportion of path of duty, but we know equally well that there have been 
his design is perverted, and his object frustrated by the dis-| trainers of whom their employers lived in constant terror. 
Life is viewed 
through a false medium, and the plainest obligations of practi- . > 
cal life neglected in the ideal luxury which enjoys the pleasure come afflicted with some trouble that will frastrate the cher- 
of a sextiment without the accompanying obligations of a duty. ished hopes of years. ; 
Such an habitual enjoyment cannot tail to demoralizs the although he may have told him that his bink account will be 
disposition and put the entire wholesome framework of the swollen by a check for two thousand pounds the moment the 


bold license and freedom of handling has been adopted in 
regard to phases of life, which howevez true to the experience 
of a corrupt human nature, are nevertheless, subversive of 
modesty of feeling and true nobility of sentiment. Women 
have led the way in this direction, aud have been the greatest 
offenders. There is an old classic adage, “ corruptiv optimi 
pessina,” which receives illustration in this matter. ‘There are 
certain subjects which had better not be discussed at all, and 
which cannot be discussed without rubbing away something of 
the instinctive delicacy of the mind, and destroying a certain 
sensitiveness at the approach of impurity, which, like the 
bloom upon the fruit, once destroyed, can never be renewed 
again. ‘The open and coarse treatment, for we can use no 
other epithets, of such subjects has renewed in our day the 
substantial evils of the days of Swift and Fielding and Smol- 
lett. We admit that the mode of treatment is very different ; 
but in a more subtle. and therefore in a more dangerous, fora, 
we believe the effect to be the same. The object of Fielding and 
his school was to commend virtue, and their works had always 
a moral lesson in the reward of the good and the punishment 
|of the evil, which is more than can be said of some modern 
works, But it was justly objected to them that in warning 
against vice they painted vice in such vivid and attzactive 
colors, that the concluding lesson of the whole tale was lost in 
the seductive fascination of its details, The provocation given 
to passion was greater than the warning supplied to the con- 
science. Much the same accusation may be justly brought 
against the modern novel, as for instance, against the produc- 
tions of George Eliot. ‘Iales or dramas which select as their 
principal characters persons of evil lives, and in which the 
interest turns upon their fortunes, appear tous to be peculiarly 
offensive to Christian feeling, aud must be highly displeasing 
to Almighty God. Such is tke well-known opera of “La 
Traviata,” and a recent novel of Mr. Wilkie Collins, entitled 
“The New Magdalen.” Not only must the sentiment of a 
story which hangs sympathy and interest on the fortunes of 
vice, even if it be repentant vice—be of necessity false and 
unhealthy, but it is liable to a yet graver accusation, Among 
the objections urged by the ancient Christian Fathers against 
the drama in heathen days, this was prominent— that the act 
of deriving pleasure from the representation of things opposed 
to the Divine will, and condemned by the Divine justice, must 
be in the highest degree offensive to the great Judge of all. 
The argument has lost none of its force since it was urged by 
Tertullian, The spectacle of professedly Christian men and 
women deriving enjoyment from the experience of vice, either 
in the drama or the novel, is one highly discreditable to their 
Christianity, and highly perilous to the morals of our age.— 
Record. 
———— 


THE TURF: ITS FRAUDS AND CHICANERIES. 


There are two classes of races with which the public are 
| familiar, one is the handicap, the other is the weight-for-age 
‘race ; to the first category belongs such contests as the “* City 
and Suburban Handicap,” the “ Cesarewitch,” and the ‘* Cam- 
bridgeshire ;” in the second category, we have the ** Derby,” 
the “St. Leger,” the ‘* Two Thousand Guineas,” the ** One 
Thousand Guineas,” and the “ Oaks,”—the two latter contests 
being restricted entirely to fillies, whilst horses of both sexes 
may compete in the others. In weight-for-age races there is 
not so much room for deception and the ** working of the 
oracle” as there is in handicaps. The horses in weight-for-age 
centests always carry an equal weight, and run, therefore, on 
the same terms. The honor of winning a Derby or a St. Leger 
(not to speak of the great value of the stakes) is esteemed so 
great that almost every horse which starts may be assumed to 
be trying or to be aiding another one that is trying. Very 
little deception can, as a general rule, be practised in a Derby 
or other weivht-for-age race, because the ‘‘ form” of the 
horses on their previous public running is usually a good 
guide to their merits, and, as many of them have run as two- 
year-olds, what they have done is known, and what they can 
do is not difficult to estimate. It is not uncommon, of course, 
to find a ‘*dark” horse, that isan animal which has never 
run before, trying with all its might to win the blue riband of 
tne turf, but, speaking generally, the Derby is oftenest won 
by horses of known public form. It will scarcely pay an 
honest, straightforward owner to keep a horse in his stable for 
two years on the chance of its winning a Derby, when, as a 
two-year old, it might possibly win several valuable stakes, 
and thus help to recoup the owner at an early date for what it 
cost him to purchase and keep it. Horses must be notified 
for entry in the Derby Stakes and the other weight-for-age 
races already mentioned, when they are yearlings, and as only 
about a score of horses out of the 250 that may be entered in 
any given year go to the starting-post for the Derby, it will 
be seen that a large sum of money is expended to no purpose 
—except indeed the augmentation of the stakes to be ran for. 
In fact, the Derby is simply a lottery to which some two hun- 
dred gentlemen contribute a given sum for each horse they 
enter, and one man on the day of the race takes nearly the 
whole amount, the allowance for the second horse being only 
£390! A gentleman, or profess‘onal turf man, may euter 
seven or eight horses to contend for the Derby Stakes, or for 
the St. Leger, aud long before the day find ont that not one of 
his animals is worth sending to Epsom or Doncaster, When 
a man possesses a Derby fivorite be has a sorrowfal time of it ; 
for the race-horse being a most delicate animal, excessive care 
is required in its management. : L 
heavily backed—and there are few Derby favorites which have 
not been heavily backed—so that the bookmakers stand to lose 
large sums of money by its winning, the owner and trainer are 
in constant fear of the horse being *‘ got at,”’ oc of some stable 
boy being bribed to ‘‘ nobble it,” or to render it, by some foul 
means or other, incapable of winning the race. In speaking 
of the late Lord Zetland, we said that bis horses, so far as he 
could control them, ran straight enough, for in no walk of 
life 1s it more certain that a man has his price than in the 
business of the turf. We dare say Lord Zetland had very 
honest people about him, and we know many trainers of 
horses are sterling men, who cannot be tempted from the 





Lhe owner of a first favorite for the Derby or St. Leger knows 
not the moment at which he may recede in the betting, or be- 


He is afraid to trust his trainer, 


| horse which he trains passes the winning-post. 


| Bat what is 


But if such effects must necessarily follow when works of an owners two thousand when placed against a bookmaker's 
fiction become the habitual and only food of the mind, the 
results must be still more serious when the novels perused are 
not only enervating to the moral sense, but directly subversive 
of purity and delicacy. Such, we fear, is the case with a large 
proportion of modern productions, which, nevertheless, are 
admitted into the family circle without objection, A certain 


five thousand ? and what signifies such a trifle as five thon- 
sand pounds to a man who stands to pay aay ten times that 
sum if the horse wins the race, and to bag fifty thousand should 
it lose? ‘*Uneasy,” it is said, ‘‘lies the head that wears a 
crown,” but sti!l more uneasily lies the head uf him who owns 
a favorite for the Derby.—Contemporary Review. 





Besides, if the horse has been * 
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INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE. 


No class of persons are so liable to overlook the uses of 
discipline as authors are. Anybody can write a book, though | 
few can write that which deserves the name of literature. | 
There are great technical differences between literature and 
book-making, but few can clearly explain these ditterences, 
or detect, in their own case, the absence of the necessary qua- | 
lities. In painting, the most perfect finish is recognised at a | 
glance, but the mind only can perceive it in the book. It) 
was an odd notion of the authorities to exhibit literature in 
the international exhibitions; but if they could have made 
people see the diflerence between sound and unsound work- | 
manship in the literary craft, they would have rendered a 

reat service in the higher intellectual discipline. Sir Arthur 

Ielps might have served as an example to English writers, 
because he has certain qualities in which he is grievously 
deficient. He can say a thing in the words that are most fit 
and necessary, and then leave it. Sainte-Beuve would have! 
been another admirable example of self-discipline, especially 
to Frenchmen, who would do well to imitate him in his hor- | 
ror of the @ peu pres. He never began to write about any- 
thing until he had cleared the ground well before him. He 
never spoke about any character or doctrine that he had not 
bottomed, (to use Locke’s word.) as far as he was able. He 
had an extraordinary aptitude for collecting exactly the sort 
of material that he needed, for arranging and classifying ma 
terial, for perceiving its mutual relations. Very few French- 
men have had Sainte-Beuve’s intense repugnance to insuffi- 
ciency of information and inaccuracy of language. Few, 
indeed, are the French journalists of whom it might be said, 
as it may be truly said of Sainte-Beuve, that he never wrote, 
even an article for a newspaper without having subjected his 
mind to a special training for that particular article. The 
preparations for one of Lis Zundis were the serious occupa- 
tion of several laborious days; and before beginning the 
actual composition, bis mind had been disciplined into a state 
of the most complete readivess, like the fingers of a musician 
who has been practicing a piece before he executes it. The 
object of intellectual discipline is the establishment of a 
strong central authority in the mind by which all its powers 
are regulated and directed as the military forces of a nation 
are directed by the strategist who arranges the operations «| 
awar. The presence of this strong central authority is made 
manifest in the unity and proportion of the results; when this 
authority is absent (it is frequently entirely absent from the 
minds of unJisciplined persons, especially of the female sex,) 
you have a chaos of complete confusion ; when the authority 
without being absent is not strong enough to regulate the 
lively activity of the intellectual forces, you have too much 
energy in one direction, too little in another, a brigade where 
a regiment could have done the work, and light artillery 
where you want guns of the heaviest calibre. ‘To establish 
this central authority it is only necessary, ia any vigorous and 
sound mind, to exercise it. Without such a central power 
there is neither liberty of action nor security’ of possession.— 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 


— 
INDIAN SOCIETY. 


There are several balis during the year. Each regiment 
gives one or two, then the bachelors give one, and the mar- 
ried people return it. Military balls are similar to those in 
England, masmuch as the rooms are decorated with all the 
spare arms and flowers that can be obtained; but what is 
especially noticeable is the paucity of ladies to the number of 
gentlemen. Even in the most favored places they are as one 
to three. There is a tale told that once at an up-country 
station a ball was given. At the last moment lady after lady 
sent an excuse. Whooping-congh, weasles, or what not, kept 
them at home, watching over their little darlings. One spin 
—the only one in the place—however, went. To her horror, 
she found that she was the only lady in the room. ‘There 
were nearlya hundred gentlemen present, and these were 
crowding round, asking for the pleasure of the first dance. It 
was too much for her. She had only lately arrived from Eng- 
land. Gazing wildly about her, she ‘burst into a flood of 
tears, and had to be removed. It is a lucky thing when a 
station can boast of a ball-room with a boarded floor. In a 
great many places they have nosuchthing. Canvas stretched 
over the floor, and chalked, is the substitute; but it is a very 
indifferent one, as it is always tearing, the seams come un- 
sown, and down come the dancers. However, a tailor, witha 
few needles threaded and stuck in bis turban, is in readiness, 
and speedily repairs the damage. Dancing isa mistake, I 
think, in India. It is too hot even under a punkah; and it is 
not a pretty sight to see Capt. Jones and the lovely Miss 
Smith walizing past you, the perspiration rolling in torrents 
down their faces. 1 don’t wonder at the Hindoos’ astonish- 
ment at the Sabibs’ custom of dancing, and thinking how much 
better their plan was of having it done for them. 

The large dinner parties given by the different authorities 
are very ponderous affairs. ‘he greatest care has to be taken 
on the part of the host to prevent any mistake as to prece- 
dence I have myself seen, repeatedly, the host walking about the 
room with an army list to refer to for the dates of his guests’ 
commissions; but even then he does not always succeed, 
coming to grief over relative rank. Each guest is expected 
to bring his own servant to wait upon him; if he did not do 
so, the chances of his getting anything to eat would be small, 
as each servant endeavors to get something for his master 
first. The competition is carried on in a very lively and 
spirited manner outside the dining-room door, and has to be 
repressed in a peremptory way by the head butler. It is get- 
ting very much the fashion for the gentlemen to leave the 
table at the same time as the ladies —a good practice, particu- 
larly as the wine is often very doubtful. The remainder of 
the evening is spent in much the same way as it is at home; 
then, the guest senior in rank having taken his departure, the 
remainder can file away as quickly as possible.—Once a Week. 


———_e_—_. 
A RUSSIAN FOLK-TALE. 


As Marko, a stingy rich merchant, went along the road, 
close on his heels tramped a poor moujik They passed a 
beggar who begged for a copeck. The hant passed him 
heedlessly, but the poor moujik gave him a copeck. Marko 
bethought him, returned and begged the monjik to lend him a 
eopeck fer the beggar, pleading want of change at the moment. 





y each of the shares was a large one. 








The debt was to be paid on the morrow. But it was the same 
story over again, Marko had no change; woujik must come | 
another time. He came; the result was the sameagain. At | 


| scalding contents over Marko the rich. Marko, his brows | 
knit, his legs contorted, was scarcely able to hold out. | of light cables to the United States will shortly be practically 


** Writhe away or not as you please,” thought the poor man, 
““but pay me my copeck!” Next Marko the rich was put into 


,a coffin, and the poor monjik took it to the church, where he 


read psalms over it, ‘The darkness of night came on, All of 


a sudden a window opened, and a party of robbers crept 
The moujik hid himself behind | 
As soon as the robbers had come in they began | from ports on the west coast of Africa 


dividing their booty, and after everything else had been shared | Cape Coast Castle to the 23d of June. 


| 


jumped the poor man crying: ‘* What is the good of disputing | small. 


through it into the church. 
the altar. 


there remained over and above a golden sabre; each one laid 
hold of it himself; none would give up his claim to it. Ont 


—————w 


It is stated, says the London Daily News, that the experiment 


tested, arrangements to enable Mr. H. Highton to lay a cable 
across the Atlantic being in active progress. Mr. Highton’s 
cable is not to cost above £100,000, and, if it be successfully 
laid, telegrams between Europe and this country may in future 
cost less in pence than they do now in shillings. 

The steamship Senegal arrived in the Mersey on Saturday, 
She brings dates from 
Thirty thousand 
Ashantees were encamped within 15 miles of the town, and an 
attack was looked for daily. ‘The English defensive force was 
Re-enforcements were on their way to the town, but 


that way? Let the sabre belong to him who will cut this |/they were not expected to reach there before the 5th of this 


corpse’s head off.” i 
‘The robbers were frightened out of their wits, flung away their 
spoil, and scampered off. ‘‘ Here, moujik,” said Marko, *‘let’s 
divide the money.” They divided it equally between them ; 
**But how about the 
copeck ?” asked the poor man, “ Ab, brother!” replied Marko, 
“surely you can see I have got no change !” 





racnieenalies 
IN SHADOW. 


How can you carol so o’erhead, 
You gladsome birds on wanton wing ? 
Ah, me! You know not he is dead! 
You only know the joy of Spring: 
You cannot know what wealth is gone, 
And so you, careless, carol on. 


. 
God bids you, as he bids the bloom 
OF brightest blossoms tint the air; 
He sees beyond the shaded room, 
Beyond the Slank of our despair ; 
Ile sees the glory struggling through 
The clouds that dim our finite view. 


Were it not so, I think the Sun 
From cheerful shining would refrain, 
Grieved that the earth he smiles upon 
Groans ever with new (ravail-pain. 
But joy is hid within the ground, 
That greater joy may more abound, 


So, sing your songs, ye songsters gay, 
And, flowers, your honeyed sweetness pour | 
Our poet in the grave we lay, 
Ouly that he may live the more— 
Perbaps his influence sweet extend 
More friendful to each loving friend. 


Yet still we grieve, nor spare our tears, 
It is so hard by faith to stand, 

While through the vista of the years 
We blindly grope to touch his hance ; 

A hand that served a master brain ; 

A hand love never sought in vain. 


Great Love! look down and make amends 
For all the light from us withdrawn : 
Look down upon his sorrowing friends, 
And give us glimpses of the Dawa 
That breaks upon his quickened sight, 
While we stand shrouded in the Night. 
Mary B. Donee. 
By special request we insert in our columns the above sad 
but graceful eflusion to the memory of John R. Thompson, 
who, although mainly attached to the Evening Post, has still 
lett many valuable contributions to the literature of our day, 
It is evidently a work of deep esteem on the part of Mrs. 
Mary B. Dodge in oflering this sweet poetical tribute to one 
who when best known was most beloved. 
-——_— -=> 


THE SHAH’S LAST DAYS IN ENGLAND. 


It is well understood that the prolongation of the Shah’s 
visit is for his own pleasure. Having done what etiquette 
required and what he thought would please his hosts, he stays 
on because he really likes England. He said some days ago 
he should be glad to spenda week in the country, doing 
nothing. Perhaps | ecause he is thought a formidable guest, 
nobody has asked him to do that, but his invitation at Buck- 
ingham Palace was extended, and he goes about amusing 
himself in his own way. Yesterday he paid his second visit 
to the Crystal Palace, and since he was under no obligation, 
it may be presumed he went because he wanted to see it on a 
good day, and without fuss. His visit has lasted seventeen 
days, but down to the last moment the public curiosity and 
interest have never flagged. The road from the Palace to the 
railway-station was thronged, and hearty cheers followed 
him as he passed. It pleases the English to think that their 
guest is, after all, what they call a good fellow; that he has 
liked their country and themselves, as he certainly has, and 
that he has been really impressed with its wealth and power 
—more impressed, I believe, than with the purely military 
display at St. Petersburg and Berlin. It is said he was care- 
fully instructed in both capitals in the theory that the mili- 
tary strength of England is no longer formidable. But when 
he saw the riches of the country he asked why, if England 
was not formidable, Russia and Germany, which were poor, 
did not help themselves to what he saw. And he is sagacious 
enough toinfer that they do not because they cannot, or 
cannot without, as they well know, a terrible war. He has 
learned something about ships. Whether he has made up his 
mind to cast in his lot for good and for ill with this wonderful 
people is still a matter of conjecture.—Corresp. Tribune. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A marriage has finally been arranged between His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the Grand Duchess 
Maria Alexandrowna, only daughter of the Emperor of Russia, 
The settlement took place on Friday. The Duke thus fore- 
goes the right of succession to the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg, 
which fact involves important political considerations, 

Captains who have arrived at Halifax, N.S., during the last 
few days say they never before experienced such weather on 





the end of a fortnight the debt was to be paid. Monjik came. | tuis coast in July as they did last week.—The wind has been 
Marko ordered his wife to strip him, lay him under the holy | from all points of the compass, heavy rains have prevailed, and 


pictures, and say he died that morning. 


“The kingdom | 
of heaven be bis,” said the moujik. 


**If you will allow me, 


vessels in several instances were under water. 
Telegrams from various points on the continent of Europe 


mistress, in return for my copeck, I'l! do him the last service | where cholera has been prevalent, represent that the disease is 


—just 


giye his mortal remains a wash.’ So saying, he laid |everywhere abating, Dantzic, Breslau, and Munch are said 


hold of a pot full of boiling water, and began pouring its | now to be entirely free from it. 





| working at case. 


And so Marko | 
| the rich never paid the copeck after a!l!—Russian Folk- Tales. 


Up jumped Marko the rich, likea madman. | month. 


The Independance Belge states that a Japanese prince, Macao, 
|may be found daily in the State printing-office at the Hague, 
He is sent to Europe by the Japanese Goy- 
ernment to learn the art of printing. 

The rinderpest is so general and destructive wnong the 
herds of Russia, that the German autborities have deemed it 
necessary to prohibit all importations of cattle from Russian 
ports, 


Agricultural laborers are so scares in some parts of France, 
that the Minister of War has decided that, for the approaching 
harvest, all the soldiers who can be spared from their regiments, 
shall be placed at the disposal of the agriculturiste. 

Of all men on earth Mr. Disraeli comes to the front as an 
advocate cf woman's suffrage in Great Britain. In a very 
dainty and characteristically cireumlocutory way does the wary 
conversative leader approach the perplexing subject. He 
would have enfranchised only those ladies who possess the 
necessary property qualifications for voters now prescribed b 
the caste statutes of Great Britain, The author of ‘* Lothair” 
is as far from advocating the granting of the ballot to all 
women as he is from even hinting that all men are equal before 
the law. 

Herr Tietz, a member of the Imperial Geological Institute of 
Vienna, will leave for Persia to survey the railway lines and to 
ascertain the character of the mines. 

The ex-Empress Eugenie will not visit Vienna, as has been 
reported she would. She intends to remain in the Castle of 
Arenenberg until the autumn. 


The United States agent of Reuter’s Telegram Company 
announces that there is no truth in the statement that Baron 
Reuter has lost $1,500,000 by the Persian concession, and that 
he desires to sell it without being able to do so. 

Mahmoud Pacha has been summoned to Constantinople to 
be tried for acts committed when he was Vizier. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred the Grand Cross of 
the Order of Francis Joseph on Baron Schwarz, the Director. 
General of the International Exhibition. 

The Sultan of Turkey has declined the invitation of the 
Emperor Francis-Joseph to visit the Vienna Exposition, as- 
signing as the reason that affairs of State prevent his leaving 
Constantinople. 

The Japanese Embassadors and all the foreign Ministers at 
Peking had an audience with the Emperor of China on the 
29th of June, 

The report that the Sultan of Turkey had issued a firman 
granting extraordinary powers and privileges to the Khedive of 
Egypt is discredited in diplomatic circles 11 Constantinople. 


. 





Trumps.—On the oceasion of the royal meeting between the 
Sovereigns of Persia and England, when the latter received 
the former in State at’ Windsor Castle, it’ was remarked by 
people addicted to whist and cribbage that the illustrious guest 
and hostess represented two Court Cards—Iler Majesty the 
Queen of Hearts, and the Shah the King of Diamonds,— 
Puneh, 

A young man’s friends object to his being loose, but, some- 
how, they have an equal objection to his being tight. 

Why is a philanthropist like an old horse ?—Because he 
always stops at the sound of woe. 

Professor Frederici of Palermo has obtained some surprising 
results from the injection of morphine under the skin. He 
will publish a report of his experiments at an early day. 


The well-known French physicist, M, Janin, hos constructed 
a magnet of extraordinary carrying power. Artificin! magnets 
have not hitherto been made to carry more than four or five 
times their own weight, but this magnet is able to sustain 
upwards of twenty-two times its own weight. A great number 
of thin well-magnetized plates are used in its construction, 
instead of the thick plates employed. 

An Australian naturalist has, after, as he claims, nuch care- 
ful observation, found out that the great island of the Pacific 
is rising from the waves at the rate of sixteen inches in a hun- 
dred years, and is carrying out the doctrine of peaceful 
annexation of territory by invoices of moist land from the 
ocean, which the sun dries, the farmer plants, and which is 
finally transformed into pasture, meadow and woodland, ‘Thus 
are the antipodes growing at the expense of this side of the 
globe, which in a few million years must be swamped, totally 
and thorough. That is, always taking the statements of the 
Australian scientist for fact. 

The birds of Germany, like the crows of Ireland, ave the pets 
of the people, both in the city and andthe country, ‘They are 
protected by the law, but no law is needed for their protection, 
‘They are so tame that many of them build their nests inside of 
the houses, and are never disturbed by old or young. ‘Throw 
down afew crumbs and they will come down from the trees 
and almost eat out of your hand. The consequence is that 
fruit growers never suffer from the invasion of worms, and the 
plum and damson, which has almost disappeared from our 
markets, grows to the greatest perfection. ‘The holidays are 
not distinguished, as with us, by a throng of boys with shot- 
guns pouring into the country and slaying out of mere wan. 
tonness the feathery tribe, which is regarded in Germany as 
an efficient co-laborer to the agriculturist. 

It is expected that the Pope will soon bestow Cardinal hats 
on Archbishop Manning, of England, and two American Arch- 
bishops. 

There is not now living a single descendant in the male line 
of Chaucer, Shakspeare, Spencer, Milton, Cowley, Butler, 
Dryden, Pope, Cowper, Goldsmith, Scott, Byron, Moore, Sir 
Philip Sydney, or Sir Walter Raleigh; not one of Drake, 
Gromwell, Hampden, Monk, Marlborough, Peterborough, or 
Nelson ; not one of Strafford, Ormond, or Clarendon ; not one 
of Addison, Swift or Johnson; not one of Walpole, Boling- 
broke, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Grattan, or Canning; not 
one of Bacon, Locke, Newton, or Davy; uot one of Hume, 
Gibbon, or Macaulay; not ove of Hogarth, or Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; not one of David Garrick, John Kemble, or Edmund 





Kean. 
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Wochenblatt, of Berlin, with an article on the desirability ¢ 
friendly relations between Germany and England. 


In Bangor recently two brave little robins gave battle to 


cat that had stolen their fledgling, and made ber relinquish her | Place, Marlborough Road, Chelsea, 


prey. 
with refreshing vim. 


The latest in the way of self-praise is an Indiana editor who ing on the wall and witnessing the Polo match in the adjacent 


played a few tunes on an old banjo, under his office window 


and then thanked the serenader in his next issue for delightful | 4e#F 4 newly-dug grave, the ground gave way, and he was 


music. 


The Congress of Peru has recently passed a law for the conveyed by the police to the Kensington Workhouse mortu- 
encoursgement of emigration to that country, and the Peruvian 
Administration will soon take the necessary steps for carrying 


it into etfect. 
——_—_¢——— - 


THE HAND-CLASP. 
BY CLUNY. 


The nigit was cold, and the wind was chill, 
As they left behind the glittering throng— 
And the two strolled home ‘neath the starry sky, 
As the wind went whistling ang howling along. 


She was fair, he thought; but had she a heart ? 
He himself was tall, and handsome, and strong— 
He whispered low, but she laughed at his words, 
And the wind moaned sadly and softly along. 


She’s a flirt, thought he, with her Jaugh of scorn, 
But she loved him well, and he did her wrong ; 
For tis whispered words made her ieart beat fast, 

In time to the wind as it leaped along. 


They have reached the gate, and he takes her hand, 
While his heart pulsed loud with a joyful song, 
For the hand-clasp said what the tongue kept mute, 
And the wind laughed gently and softly along. 


Ife soon has forgotten the laugh of scorn, 
But he thinks of her grasp, so firm and strong ; 
What cares he now, as he saunters home, 
For the wind as it rages and storms along. 
—Cunadian Monthly. 


_- > —— 
NEWS OF ‘THE 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


WEEK. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday evening, Lords Cran- 
more and Browne read the Archbishop's reply to the Church 
Association, showing a tendency in the Church of England 
toward Catholicism, and moved that a committee be appointed 
to consider what legislation is needed to check the evil. He 





Established Cuureb, asking for the appointment of confessors 

and the restoration of other popish practices which the Refor- | 
mation abolished. He wanted to know by what casuistry Eng- | 
lish clergymen holding such doctrines retained their positions 
in the Church, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said the noble lord had stated 
the question fairly, It was no wouder that public feeling was 
working up on this subjeet, ‘There was good cause for alarm, 
The power of the Bishops to remedy abuses should be 
increased, 

‘he Bishop of Salisbury declared that the positions taken by 
Lord Cranmore were unassailable; but he thought the motion 
inopportune. The confessional was so contrary to British 
feeling that the attempt to introduce it gould only be con- 
sidered wild and visionary, The 483 clergymen who had signed 
the petition constituted only 24 percent. of the clerical body 
of the Church, 

The Archbishop of York expressed the opinion that, what 
ever was done in this matter, should come from the Church, 
not the Legislature. He therefore was opposed to the motion, 
but he declared that he would make every exertion to prevent 
the prayer book from becoming Romanized. 

The motion was then negatived, and their lordships rose. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Lawson gave notice that he 
should move next week that the ancient custom of expelling 
strangers from the galleries be abolished, except on certain 
rare occasions, 

Mr. Mitchell Henry, member for Galway County, gave 
notice of an early motion looking to the publication of faith- 

ul and impatial official reports of the proceedings of the 
House. He complained that the reports as at present made 
were partisan in character and intensely hostile to the Catholic 
religion. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, the Right Hon. 
Lord Otho Fitzgerald, member for Kildare County, produced, 
and had read, the Queer’s reply to the address of the Com- 
mons, on the subject of International Arbitration, as follows: 
‘“L have received the address of my faithful Commons, pray- 
ing that | would be graciously pleased to instruct my principal 











a general and permanent system of arbitration. I am sensible 
of the force of the philanthropic motives dictating that address. 
I have at all times desired to extend the practice of closing 
international controversies by their submission to impartial 
friends, and to encourage the establishment of rules intended 
for the equal benefit of all. I shall continue to pursue a simi- 
lar course, with due regard to time and opportunity, whenever 
it is likely to be attended with advantage.” The House 
received the document with hearty cheers. 


Count Munster has arrived in London. The Count’s depar- 
ture fur the Court of St. James has inspired the Conservative ; Victoria on Saturday last and started for Darmstadt. 


They alighted on her and picked her head and back | out of employment, was acquainted with some of the grave- 


guns are now being issued to the artillery branch of the volun- 
teer force. 


a poaching case, that until the gun had been aimed and fired, 


supported the motion in a long speech, in the course of which cliiaailies:, the summons should 
he read passages from the petition of 483 clergymen of the | P 


July. 


charge-sheet as John Berrington, aged sixty, schoolmaster, of 


tences from Mr. Henry Newton. 


of the Treasury, said that there were several charges against 





The Czarewich and Princess Dagmar took leave of Queen 


of! ‘The Kensington Nevrs states that recently a tragic accident 
occurred in Brompton Cemetery, which resulted in the death 
a|of a young man, Alfred Hunter, aged 19 years, of Camberland 
The deceased, who was 


diggers, and went to the cemetery with the intention of stand- 


Lillie Bridge Grounds. During the afternoon, while he was 


, 


buried alive beneath seven feet of earth. The dead body was 


ary. 

The Railway News understands that a scheme is iu prepara- 
tiun for providing railway communication in the metropolis 
at greatly reduced cost. The enormous outlay on the under- 
ground lines makes it necessary for these companies to obtain 
as high fares as they can possibly extort from the public with- 
out driving away their business. The new mode of communi- 
cation will cost so much less that it is believed the fares may 
be reduced to one-half of those now exacted. 

At a meeting of the shareholders of the Brighton Aqnarium 
the other day the chairman, Mr. George Somes, said their ex- 
pectations as regarded the success of the Aquarium had been 
fully realized. He might mention the great interest which 
was taken in their exhibition, as evinced by the visit of the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, and their having expressed 
great satisfaction with the building and all the arrangements 
connected with it. And the King had further expressed his 
intention to advise the Shah of Persia, who would visit 
Brussels on his way here, by no means to leave England with- 
out seeing the Brighton Aquarium. They had taken the 
necessary steps to ensure such an honor by forwarding an 
invitation to the Persian Embassy. ‘The directors were 
authorized to raise additional capital. 


A lay memorial to the Bishop of Exeter is in course of 
‘signature in the West of England, thanking the Bishop for 
**the liberal, wise, and just exposition of the mind and practice 
of our Church on the subject of the ministry of the Church of 
Christ” given in his recent charge at Plymouth. ‘‘ We are 
the more induced to do so (the memoralists add) because our 
clergy have been requested to obtain signatures to an address 
to your lordship implying that the Church of England recog- | 
nises no other basis of the Christian ministry than Apostolical 
succession, a view which appears to us erroneous and hurt- 
ful.” 


William Martin, a police officer of the Isle of Ely force, and 
an old soldier, has been committed for trial at the Cambridge 
assizes for breaking into the premises of a farmer and shop- 
keeper at Prickwillow, near Ely, where he was stationed. 

By direction of the Secretary of State for War a large num- 
ber of Palliser converted rifled muzzle-loading and Armstrong 





At Huddersfield, lately, the country magistrates decided, in 


It is stated that Parliament will be prorogued on the 27th of 


It is reported that Prince Arthur is going to Copenhagen to 
solicit the hand of Princess Thyra. 

The judicature bill, abolishing the powers of the British 
House of Lords, as the Court of Last Appeal in certain cases 
bas passed in Committee of that House, 


“The Rev. Dr. Berrington,” who was described on the 


53 Lee-terraco, Blackheath, was charged on remand at Hamp- 
stead recently with obtaining the sum of £67 9s, by false pre- 
The prisoner was also 
charged with forgery. Mr. Wontner, who prosecuted on behalf 
the prisoner. In the present case he advertised in a morning 
newspaper stating that a clergyman, wishing to extend a high- 
class college, sought the assistance of a young man as vice 
principal, not as a mere assistant. Peculiar advantages were 
offered to one seeking a degree or ordination as literate, and 
who had a small income at command. Mr. Newton, who then 
lived in Lincolushire, answered the advertisement ; and some 
correspondence and interviews fullowed between them. The 

rosecutor on one occasion saw the prisoner officiating at 
Bedtord Chapel, Bloomsbury. Ultimately Mr. Newton was 
induced to place in the prisoner's hands an unendorsed draft 
for £67 9s., which was subsequently endorsed with his name, 
without his consent, and cashed. He never obtained the 
appointment promised him, and at length he put the matter | 
into the hands of the police. It was stated that the prisoner | 
was sentenced in 1852 to seven years’ penal servitude for 
obtaining £5 from a young lady at Brighton under similar 
cirenmstances. ‘The bench remanded him, and refused to 
accept bail. 

A German named Henry Jacobs was charged at the Mansion 
Ilouse lately with having threatened to murder Mr. Baron 
Pollock. ‘The defendant recently brought an action against 
Mr, Justice Mellor, which was tried before Mr. Baron Pollock, 
and resulted in a verdict for the judge. After the trial ths 


There was a disastrous accident on the Caledonian (Scotland ) 
Railway line, by which two persons were killed outright, and 
thirty injured, some of them fatally. 

The proposed amalgamation of the Glasgow and South - 
Western and Midland Railway Companies has been unani- 
mously rejected by the joint committee. 

It is reported that an important alteration is to be made in 
the Admiral’s List. ‘The three admirals of the fleet, Sir G. R. 
Sartorius, Sir F. Moresby, and Sic H. Stewart, and the 
admirals immediately following them, over eighty-three years 
of age, will, it is said, retire, in which case Admiral Sir Rodney 
Mundy would become admiral of the Fleet, and the command 
at Portsmouth would be vacant. 

It is stated that in order to show the estimation in which 
the Admiralty hold the conduct of the naval officers actively 
employed at Spithead lately, on the occasion of the Shah's 
visit to the fleet, sever'a! promotions will take place. 

The body of a gentleraan who committed suicide three or 
four weeks ago near St. Ives, Cornwall, by shooting himself at 
a lonely spot by the sea shore, has been identified as that of 
the Rev. ‘Thomas Oswald Cockayne, formerly curate of Keyns- 
ham, near Bristol, and for many years head master of King's 
Jollege School, London. Mr. Cockayne left his home a month 
ago to go to Hastings for the benefit of his health. His friends 
subsequently received a letter from him bearing a Cornish 
postmark, stating that when they received that letter he would 
be no more. He must have committed suicide the same or 
the following day. On reading a report of the inquest oa him 
his relatives telegraphed for details, which, it is said, show 
incontestably his identity. He was sixty-five years of age, und 
was at present without a charge. 


THE CONTINENT. 


The French Government has interdicted public rejoicings 
in the deparimeuts of France on the occasion of German 
evacuation. 


There was a tumultuous scene in the National Assembly on 
Saturday, and the disorder tinally became so great that M. 
uffet, the President of the body, was obliged to suspend the 
sitting. Upon the resumption of the session, M. Gambetta 
ascended the tribune and proceeded to address the Assembly 
in defence of his speech delivered at Grenoble. He said 
‘rance was revolutionary. He glorified universal suffrage, 
and accused the majority of the Assembly of wishing to muti- 
late it. 
M. Ernoul, Minister of Justice, protested against the 
charges of M. Gambetta. ‘The Government,” he said, 
** was willing to accept a debate upon its policy at auy time.” 
The sitting of the Assembly on Monday was unusually dis- 
orderly. A bill was before the Chamber authorising the Per- 
manent Committee during the recess to sanction prosecutions 
against insulters of the Assembly. During the discussion of 
this measure there was an indescribable tumult. 
The Shah of Persia has conferred a decoration on M. Buffet, 
President of the French Assembly. 


It is reported that the French Government has under con- 
sideration the question of calling a congress of represeutatives 
of the Great Powers in Paris for the purpose of discussing the 
terms of a new commercial treaty. 

A tragedy of love and jealousy is reported from Paris. Lieu- 
tevant Marchesan, of the 92d Line, a young man of 28, had 
for some time past been on intimate acquaintance with a 
young lady named Marchal ; the former was encamped at St. 
Germain, and the latter lived in Pais. A few days ago the 
gallant lieutenant discovered that the lady was accepting the 
favors of a brother officer in the sama regiment. ‘This led to 
a quarrel, which was apparently made up. Lieutenant Mar- 
chesan entered the lady's apartment, and tired two shots from 
a revolver at her as she lay in bed, and then blew out his own 
brains. The lady’s wounds are not likely to be fatal. 

The permanent retirement of Prince Bismarck from the 
Prussian Cabinet, the certainty of which was announced some 
months ago, is accomplished. He will retain the Geman 
Chaneellorship. It is now reported that Herr von Bolan will 
Le Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Deutsche Nachrichten says:—‘ At a dinner which took 
place lately at the palace of Babelsberg, and to which the 
Emperor had invited the French Ambassador to the Court of 
Berlin with his family, his Majesty was pleased to express 
Limself to the Viscount de Gontaut-Biron in the most approy- 
ing and gracious manuer conceruing Marshal MacMahon.” 

A special telegram from a correspondent at Berlin states 
that much annoyance is caused there by the false stories in 
circulation respecting the illness of the Emperor of Germany. 
His Majesty is really in good health. Owing to his age he is 
compelled to be prudent, however, and to take more relaxa- 
tion; but there is nothing else to warrant the reports in cir- 
culation. 

Dispatches from Khiva give the following account of events 
subsequent to the capture of the city: The Khan voluntarily 
entered the Russian camp and gave in his submission, for- 
mally declaring himself a vassal of Russia. General Kautf- 
mann then restored him to the throne, and appointed a council 
of administration to assist him in the Government during the 











defendant went to the chambers of Mr. Bradley, a solicitor, 


have blown out Mr. Baron Pollock’s brains. The defendant ! 
was also heard to say, in reference to Mr. Justice Mellor, that | 
he would have his revenge if he swung for it. The defendant | 
was very Violent in court. Sir Robert Carden ordered him to | 
enter into his own recognizances in £200, and to find two | 
sureties in £100 each to keep the peace towards Baron Pollock, 
and ail her Majesty's subjects for six months. Failing to find 
the sureties he would have to be kept in prison for that 
time. 





A meeting of the Central Committee of the National Societ 


for Woman's Suffrage was held in London on the 23d ult. The Whitchurch. Several of the lots were bought in, and the 
interesting fact was stated that the number of supporters of | others brought fair prices. The twenty-two lots sold realized 
the proposed reform in the House of Commons had increased | 

Notice was taken of the death of Mr. Mill} 


and of Mrs, Somerville, both friends of the reform, for which | guineas. The other three mares realized 3,400 guineas, and 


from 143 to 155, 


it was stated that 326,960 persons had petitioned Parliament. 
Over 160 meetings had been held since last Summer, and 
there are now 76 committees and societies working in connec- 
tion with the Central Committee. As to the sinews of war, 
£1,030 have been received, and £800 paid out. Great expecta- 
tions of aid from Mr. Disraeli and the Conservative party were 
expressed. 

The case for the prosecution against the Tichborne claimant 
has been closed, and the trial was adjourned until the 
this month. 


played at Lord’s on the 23rd and 24th ult. 


} 


Lord Portsmouth’s stud was sold on the 24th ult. by Mr. 
Tattersall at the paddocks at Hurstborrne Prior Village, near 


upwards of 7,300 guineas. Five horses of Mr. Merry’s were 
also sold, of which Morgan La Faye was brought in at 850 


occupation of the Khanate by the Russian forces. The Khan, 


jin token of gratitude, issued on the 24th of June a decree 
Secretary to enter into communication with foreign powers | and declared that if he had had a pistol in his hand he would | forever abolishing slavery within bis dominions. 
with a view to farther improve international law and establish | 


General 
Kauffmann has sent despatches to Teheran requesting the Per- 
sian Government to make preparations for the reception of 
10,000 natives of Persia released from slavery by the Khan's 
decree.—It is stated that the expeditionary force will return to 
Tashkend about the middle of August. 


The Baltic papers announce that the state of the crops in 
Russ‘a promises a generally good harvest. 

The Italian Parhament was prorogued on Saturday. 

The garrison of Berga having surrendered, the town is oc- 
cupied by the Carlists. 

Twelve thousand rifles have been landed for the Carlists 
near Requieto. 

The Spanish Government finds it necessary to maintain 
what is called a strong precautionary force in Barcelona. 

Citizens are vigorously defending Puycerda against the be- 
sieging Carlists. 





Scottish Chief the large sum of 5,600 guineas, 
The Oxford and Cambridge University Cricket Match was 


three wickets to spare. The total scores were—Oxford, 359 ; 
Cambridge, 355, 


| In the final heats at Henley Regatta on the 26th ult. the 


The volunteers in Valencia have been eulogised by the 


ish G t. 
aden team with |opanish Governmen 


Don Carlos has appeared in Spain, issred a proclamation, 
called on the God of Armies, and promised to fight for suffer- 
ing Spain. 

The Carlists are charged with having butchered forty sur- 


London Rowing Club won the Grand Challenge Cup; | rendered republican volunteers. 


Jesus College, Cambridge, the Ladies’ Challenge Plate; the 


2st of Thames Rowing Club, the Thames Cup; and Mr. Dicker of 


Cambridge the Diamond Challenge Sculls. 


‘The Spanish Minister of Marine was fired at in Cartagena. 
The Spanish Government has adopted precautionary mea- 
sures in Valencia. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE, 
Watt STREET, Seanninians P, M., J uly 17, 1873. 


There has been an increased animation in 
the Stock Market during the past few days 
with a sharp rise on many of the leading 
speculative shares. The exception to the 
rule has been in Erie, which has receded to 
58 under heavy transactions. At the close 
we note a reaction under sales to realise, but 
still the market presents a firm appearance, 
and needs but a slight outside support to 
force up prices during the summer campaign 

oney continues very easy at unchanged 
rates, while prime paper is in request at 6 and 
ZT percent. Gold is firm en reports of Jarge 
shipments for Saturdays, ranging between 
1159; and 1161g. Foreign Exchange is weak 
at 10935 for 60 days and 11014 forshort prime 
bankers sterling. Governments are dull, but 
investment bonds continue in good request. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 

July 10. duly 17. 
bY — 11530 — 
—- @- — @— 
Gl @ OX 585, 58% 
—- @-— —- @- 
ie @ — — @-— 
2. @, Ww 322, @ 32% 
- NR@ 9175 WB6@ 9334 






American Gold.... 
Del. Lack. & We 
|  eeenrrr 
Erie preferred 

See . 
Illinois Central. 
Lake Shore....... 
Michigan Central. - tt @— 
N. Y. Central and H..... 103%@ —- 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scrip..... —- @- Oe 

Northwestern 685,@ 684 7, Ws, 
Northwestern pref....... — @- —- @-— 


- Oo= 
10451044 












Olio and Mississippi... 39%@ — 40 408% 
Pacific Mail... 374 @ — 39 394g 
Pittsburg..... ee —- O— — @— 
Rock Island.. --110°;@ — 11l @I1lt 
Pn.55 40s0sseeheces “= — — @- 
So eer 5235@ — B4™a — 
St. Paul preferred........ —- @- -—- @— 
Union Pacific............ 7 @w 281¢@ Ws 
Wabash and W.. ae I.@ 7 
Western Union.. WM @& WK 
Adams Express —- @- 
Ameri Merchs’ —- @- 
U. S. Express... — @- 


Wells, Fargo........ .... 


So far as the commercial situation is con- 
cerned there is very little of interest to note, 
the volume of the home trade being restricted 
within comparatively narrow limits by the 
torrid heat of Mid-Summer, and the absence 
from the City of a large per centage of the 
business population. The volume of trade, 
however, foots up respectably in the dullest 
of periods, and the present apathetic season 
forms no exception to the rule. The imports 
principally of manufactures for the Fall trade, 
are increasing, though very few goods are be- 
ing withdrawn from bond, as the season will 
hardly commence before the middle of Au- 
gust. The principal conditions of the Fall 
trade are conceded to be good, and, notwith- 
standing the unsatisfactory result of the 
Spring season the mercantile classes appear 
to be in the main hopetul, and even confi- 
dent. This feeling is laigely based upop the 
decrease in the imports since the beginning 
of the calendar year of some ten per cent., 
and an increase of about twenty-five per cent. 
in the exports of this port, with a similar 
change at all the leading ports, a corserva- 
tism that has brought the finances into a de- 
cidedly better shape. The crops, too, have 
thus far escaped serious damage and give pro- 


LBION 





and measure of our ability to traffie with and 
consume the products of other countries and 
of our own skilled labor ; and with anabund- 
ant harvest the prosperity and comfort of all 
classes would seem to be assured. The ex- 
port trade in the leading agricultural staples, 
except Cotton, keeps up to a good proportion, 
theugh the movement continues to be more 
or less curtailed by the lack of an adequate 
tonnage supply. From present indications, 
the Gold export is not destined to reach any 
very large aggregate; but even should the 





from the warehouses until a more favorable 
money market. 

The last rail of the New York and Oswego | 
Midland Railroad was Jaid on Wednesday | 
of last week. The road is expected to be 
ready for business on the 28th of this month. 


Notwithstanding the recent heavy storms 


full average. 
may fall below the average. 





outward movement continue pretty free du- 
ring the present month and August, the 
amount of Gold available, which does not 
show in the Bank statement, isso ample that 
no serious embarrassment is likely to result 
from it. Foreign Exchange is not quite so 
strong as at the close of last week, and time 
bills have be2n done at rather easier rates. 
The falling off in Cotton and Government 
Bond shipments, owing to the reduced sup- 
ply of the former and high prices of the latter, 
has restricted the supply of bills somewhat. 
The outtlow of Gold is partly due to the pre- 
mium on double eagles in London.—Shipping 
List. 

The following dispatch has been received 
by the Anglo-American Cable Company's 
agent in this city: “The telegraph fleet 
arrived at Sidney, C. B. last night. The 
cable from Placentia was buoyed thirty-five 
miles from Sidney, the Hibernia having paid 
all out she had on board. As soon as the 
shore ends are laid, the Edinburgh will lay 
the other cable from Sidney to Placentia. 


A meeting of the Pacifie Mail Directors 
was held on Tuesday. President Bradbury 
was authorized to eflect a settlement of the 
claim of the Union Pacific Mail Company. 
It was also proposed to dispose of certain 
steamers of the jine, which, from too long 
and constant service, have become unsea- 
worthy. 

An active discussion of the question of 
uniform rates of railway freights is still going 
on in the West. It is absurd to imagine that 
a railroad company can load freight, unload 
it, and yet aflord to carry it at the same rate, 
per mile, say for ten miles, that it charges per 
mile when freight is carried a thousand miles. 
It will not do to be unreasonable in the 
demands made upon the railroad authorities. 
They are most of them justly amenable to 
the charges of mismanagement, and often of 
exacting unnecessarily high rates of freight, 
without being beld responsible for evils for 
which they are in no way responsible. 


The Treaty of Washington, though opera- 
tive as regards Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, 
is not operative as regards Newfoundland. 
This is on account of a clause contained in 
the act of acceptance by the Newfoundland 
Legislature, which clause places restrictions 
upon American fishermen prosecuting their 
calling in the waters and on shores of New- 
foundland. In consequence of this objection, 
cargoes to arrive from Newfoundland, and 
that were expected to come in free under the 
treaty, will be obliged to pay duty. 


A new Banking bill is before the English 
Parliament, whose purpose is to mect the 
objections so often urged against the act of 
1844, on which the reserve clause of our Na- 
tional Currency is framed. 
panic, when the minimum rate of discount 
has reached twelve per cent. per annum, the 
Bank of England is to be allowed to issue 
more bank notes, an equal amount of Gov- 
ernment bonds being depusited as security, 
twelve per cent. interest to be paid the Gov- 
ernment for the over-issue during its circula- 
tion, and any other profit which may be de- 
rived therefrom. 


There is, perhaps, says the Shipping List, 
no better indication of the weakness of any 
cause than the loss of temper by those who 
are trying to promoteit. One of the English 
ships detained at London upon the complaint 
of Mr. Samuel Plimsoll for judicial proceed- 
ings, was after full investigation found per- 
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fectly sea-worthy, and the owner was ac- 
| quitted. ‘Fhe counsel for the owner applicd 
to Mr. Plimsoll for the source of his informa- 
tion and corapensation for the loss—to which 
that gentleman, being a member of Parlia- 
ment and secure from prosecution, made the 
| following tart reply :— 
| Sir—Yours of the 22d inst. is at hand. I 
| will not give the name of my informant. 
will make no apology. And as to compensa- 
| tion, the only compensation due to your 
|clients, and all other shipowners who send 
| unseaworthy vessels to sex with men a thou- 
sand times better than themselves on board, 
is in my opinion a halter a-picce, and the 
| offices of the hangman! Do your worst! 
SAMUEL PLIMSOLL. 
There is nothing like a fair trial to con- 
found a false witness. The royal commission 
| is still prosecuting the investigation cemanded 
|by the shipowning interest in answer to 
| Plimsoll’s sweeping charges, and it is the 
general impression that the evidence so far 
presented does not support his case. 


The estimates of the Customs receipts for 
the year ending with the 30th of June last 
were $190,000,000. The receipts were below 
the estimates about one and a half millions, 


— 


In times of 


The building of a railroad through the 
Andes, by the Governments of South Ame- 
rica, is a great engineering achievement. 
The road begins at Callao, on the Pacific, and 
terminates at Orega, seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and of coarse there 
are many steep grades, bridges and tunnels on 
the route. The estimated cost of the work is 
$25,000,000. It is worthy of remark that 
the contractor who has this great work in 
hand is “ an enterprising Yankee.” 


The Hon. Amasa Walker, in reply to the 
opponents toa contraction of the currency on 
the ground that the demand for money is 
greater than the supply, says that such will 
always be the case while the currency is 
unduly expanded; for, under such circum- 
stances, the speculative demand to which the 
expansion has given rise will always cause a 
scarcity of money and a high rate of interest. 
This has ever been the case in the past history 
of this country under the former mixed cur- 
rency system. An over-issue would make 
money plenty ; that would raise prices ; that 
would cecasion speculation ; that would cause 
such an unnatural and excessive demand for 
money as to create stringency and an exorbi- 
tant rate of interest; and therefore interest 
j lias always been highest when the volume of 
‘currency was greatest, and lowest when the 
circulation was at its natural level. These 
facts are indisputable. : 


E. E. Morgan’s Sons, of this City, who 
have lately established a line of ships from 
{San Francisco to Liverpool, are about inau- 
| urating a line between Portland, Oregon, and 
| Liverpool. The special feature of their 
| business will be to ship Wheat, Flour, ete., to 
|foreign markets for farmers and manufac- 
| turers, to make advances on the same to 
within 30 per cent. of its value at the port of 
shipment, and charge interest on the advances 
lat the rate of 5 per cent. per annum; and 
only sell the Grain when authorized by the 
shipper. 

From the return of disasters which occurred 
during May, issued by ‘the committee of 
management of the Bureau Veritas, it appears 
that the number of sailing vessels lost belong: 
ing to all flags was 123, namely, 41 English, 
16 German, 14 French, 12 Italian, 6 Norwe- 
gian, 6 Austrian, 5 American, 4 Dutch, 4 
Janish, 3 Spanish, 2 Greck, 2 Swedish, 1 
Brazilian, 1 Oriental Republic, 1 Russian, 1 
Turk, and 4 of which the flag has not been 
reported. In this total number are inclu led 
16 sailing vessels reported missing. During 
the same period 10 steamers were totally lost, 
6 of which were English, 3 American, and 1 
talian. 








Additional customs regulations have been 
promulgated by the Spanish Government for 
the Peninsula. The decree is dated June 5, 
and will be enforced against all vessels com- 
ing from the Atlantic ports of the United 
States after the expiration of three months 


after that date for all vessels coming from 
the Pacific ports. The Minister in his dis- 
patch says: “It will be observed that this 
decree,although containing provisions tending 
to embarrass legitimate commerce with the 
ports of the Peninsula, recognises and adopts 
several principles contended for respecting 
the customs regulations in Cuba. Only one 
manifest is required instead of three. If the 
manifest agrees with the bill of lading the 
fine incurred for any infraction of the regu- 
lation in describing a consigument is imposed 
on the consignees of the goods, and not on 
the vessel, and Spanish Consuls are prohibited 
from certifying manifests which are not 
properly made out. They are, besides, 
required to note all mistakes and amend- 
ments, and report to the customs authorities 
of the port to which the vessel is bound all 
manifests they certify.” 


A number of favoring circumstances (chief 
among which may be mentioned profitable 
employment for ships, through the wonder- 
ful development of commerce and the rela- 
tive falling off in the tonnage supply of the 
world), have led toa gratifying increase in 
{the shipbuilding industry in Maine and 
Massachusetts, and on the Delaware. It only 
needs a further slight modification of our 
revenue laws to make the conditions for the 
}construction of both iron and wooden ships 
}so favorable as to assure a rap'd reparation 
of the losses sustained by our shipbuilding 
and navigation interests during the trying 
period covered by the years 1860 to 1870. 
Not Phenicia of old, Venice in the middle 
ages, or even Great Britain, as we knew it, 
ever possessed so great an advantage for a 
vast and widely extended commerce as seems 
open to the United States to-day, and we 
isincerely hope that Congress will see the 
{impropriety of longer withholding any just 
and needed concession to an interest which 











mise of an abundance of the fruits of the soil which, it is explained at the Treasury De- | jn times gone by has been more than all 


for home consumption, with a handsome sur- | partment, was owing to the high and fluctuat- | others instrument 


plus for export. Our great agricultural sta- 


ing prices of gold in May and June, inducing 


ples, as is well known, constitute the basis | some merchants to defer taking their goods 


al in promoting the com- 


|merce and industry of the nation.—Ship- 
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State Bonds, 


New York Reg’d Bounty Loan... 
o coupon » 
do —_ 6s canal loan 1873 
RIGRAME BO... 0c5cescaess 








Arkansas 7s, L. ;. 
California 7s, ‘77 | 
Georgia 6s, °72 coupon 
do Ts, new......- > 
Illinois Canal Bonds, *70............ 
eS PTTL UTE ETT eee 
do NR iiieccedednceennvnnns 
Michigan 6s, 
Miescurt €3, ¢ 
do eee 
N Carolina 6s old............. cael 
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Raltlroad Bonds, | 
Albany & Susquehanna fst Bond....| 


Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage. .......) 
do 2d mortgage pref...) 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort......./ 
Central Pacifie Gold Bonds..... 
Chic. Burl. & Quiney 8s, Ist mac 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund... 
ist mortgage....  ... 
do RE eer 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ....! 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund... 
do Gi xsencenaxs | 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s... .... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F...| 
do 2d mort,......| 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund.......; 
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do 

Del, Lack & West. Ist mort....... | 
do eee | 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort 
Erie Ist mort, extend 
eS eee 
Galena & Chic. ext. ................ 
2d mort.. 
Great Western Ist mort, 
do 2d mort., '93..........| 
Hann. & St. Jos, Ist mort. Land Gr, .| 

fann, & St. Joseph convert....... 
Harlem 1st mort. 7.............. 
do 1st mort. and Sinkin 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. ° 
llinois Central 7s "75 
ack, & Western .... 
Michigan Central 8s, 1 
Mich, South, & N. 1. 7s 






























—— 


o do 
Morris & Essex Ist mort....../...... 
2d mort.... 
New Jersey Central 2d mort 
ao new... 
New York Central fis, ‘83. 
do 6s, Sub’n. vere 


0 

New York & bik 

Ohio & Miss. 1st mort...... nat 
do 


consol..... ® ‘| 

Ly, ET PEE SEPT T RSednanahee 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic, 1st mort...... 
do do 2d mort.. ... | 





Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... 
Quincy & ol. ist mort. "90.......... | 
Reading........+.....++...- 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain.......... 
| Toledo & Wab. cons. cony........... { 
do ist mort. ext ......... 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. K 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, bs 
do Land Grants, 7 
do Income, 10s... 
Alt. & Terre Haute 











oO referred . 
Chicago & N. Westoru 
o preferred, 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 
Chicago, Burlington & ¢ wees 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin...... 1... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg............... 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central 
Del. Lack. & Western......... 
Dubuque & Sioux City.. 
















do yreferred...... ot ca eemnen 
Hannibal & St. Joseph....... einaeen 
do preferred ....... coves 
nc veccctsupesveceosese . 
ao preferred 
Joliet & Chicago. 


Iliinvis Central 
Lake Shore & N g ut 
Marictta & Cincin. 1st preferret 
do 2d preferred 
Michigan Central..................0. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul............... 
do eee 

, oe 8 eee | 
New Haven & Hartford............. 
SOE SEE Sete 
N. Y. Central & Hudegon River 
do S-rip Certificate 





Coal Stocks, 


Mmmarican Gaad OO... ...0:0scscesscee 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co.,..... 
Delaware & Hudson Cans!.......... 
Pennsylvania Coal Co 

Spring Mountain Coal 





Miscellancous, 


Atlantic Mail......... ...... 
Boston Wuter Power, ....... .... 
Canton Co....... eocceces peeenaneess 
dams Expiess....... #edvnb090 04:0 
Wells, Fargo Express .... 
Awerican Uxpress ed 





| ping List. 











Bid. Ask. 


-F 


o * Be 





10514 
6% 


‘Wl 
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| General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 


Corrected by John Pondir, No, 44 Exchange Place. 
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THE ALBION 


[Jury 19, 1878. 





JAY COOKE & 60. 
No. 20 Wall St., 


New York. 


EXCHANCE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
41 Lombard St., London. 


Cable Transfers upon Vienna direct 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 2%, 1873. 
es THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist Jan., 1872, to Bist Dec., 1872 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
BI, MEE cee bnccccancoceenss «sees 


pee $5,918,019 95 


2.079.659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 


Losses paid during the 
Ofsame period............. $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ . $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,480,100 00 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,234,425. 


Loca ComMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5 064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 








GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 

Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property xt Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
—_ M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
so. 





Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 


FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 











Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 

Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

* the Company, estimated at.............. 409,903 18 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,755,371 !4 

ears 265,008 81 
Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 

he net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 

By Order of the Board, 


J. H, CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Josernu GAILLARD. JR., 
©, A. Hann, 

James Low, 

B. J. How.anp, 

Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B. Myrurn, 
Gorvon W. Burnaam, 
FrepeRick CHAUNCY, 
Geo. 8. SrepHenson, 
WituiuM H. Wess, 


J.D. Jones, 

Cuar.es Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moors, 
Henry Corr, 

Jos1an 0. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuaries H. Russexn, 
Lowe. Ho.sroox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya Puewrs, 





CauesB Barstow, 

A. P. Prxxor, 
WriuuM E. Dopar, 
Davip Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Danrex 8S. MILuer, 
Wa. Srurais, 


Suerparp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuartes P. Burpett, 
Cuas. H. ManrsHar., 
Wii E. Bunker, 
Samvuet L. Mrrcui11, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocenrt, Rosenrt L. Stewasrrt, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buakg, 
Cuarwes D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres’t. 
4. D. HEWLEINT, 8d Vice-Pres’t 





AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Isened for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. = 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
ondon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
ates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
aud and Ircland, also on Canada, British Columbia 


ne Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking | & 


ansacted, 
— JOUN PATON, Agent. 


the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the | 


Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
ofler at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earniags more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Srreet, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 





FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, ManaceERs, 
No. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 





Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the | 


CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 


Exchange on London and Paris. Tye Ordeal of Wives, 
— — | 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAIL\BLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 


New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
eult their interest to get from us estimates before 








making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for fneartin advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROR'T CHISOLM, Pres't 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 








C., &. 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices, 











MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
SSU 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO, 


OF LONDON. 


EsTABLISHED 





.. 1808 
44 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
,000, Capital of the Company, 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold. | 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manager. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcuipatp, H.B.M. Consun, Chairman. 


A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 


m. 5. JAPPRAY, of E. S. Jaftray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Pavip Satomon, No. 11 West 35th Street. 
ane Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Jas. Servant, of J. & J. Stuart. 
A Charming New Story 
BY 
Mrs. Annie Edwards 
JUST READY. 

A VAGABOND HEROINE. 
One Vol., 12mo., 
RE ne Oe eee Te $1.25 
Paper,.... 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THIS BRILLIANT 
NOVELIST. 
Mrs. Edwards has no superior among the living fe- 
male novelists of England.—[Press, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Annie Edwards has many admirers, and ranks 


among novelists with Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
and George Eliot.— (Times, St. Louis. 


She never fails to interest the readers of her sto- 
ries.—[Albany Evening Journal 


Mrs. Edwards is one of our best novelists, and she 
has few equals of either sex.—[Journal, Chicago. 


Mrs. Annie Edwards’s 
RECENT NOVELS. 


Ought We to Visit Her?.............. $1.00 

hase icabuclbetieak- alas 1.00 
PI as oi sake keen iveicwucnce 1.00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............ 1.00 
Susan Fielding,............... Pres 1.00 
Philip Earnscliffe,....... :........... 1.00 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A Pair Saxon. By Justin McCarthy.. .$1.00 
Modern Leaders. By Justin McCarthy... 1.75 


Paradise in the Pacific. By Wm. R. 
ba teatackacecsanavisneatainnad's 1.25 
Saratoga in 1901. By Eli Perkins...... 2.00 


Life and Times of Maj.-General Philip 
Schuyler. 2 vols. By B. J. Lossing.. 5.00 

Overland. By J. W. DeForest 1.00 

Lady Judith. By Justin McCarthy.... 1.25 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, N. ¥ 





HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The AMERICAN Brs.iopo.ist, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”—. Y. Tridune. 
Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 





| 12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD C0., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebreska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten yeors’ credit at 6 per cent No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 


Soldiersentitled to a Homestead of 160 





Acres, 
TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES 





FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lan’s open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry, 
Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 
Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 


Omaha, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to 38 per 
acre; further away $2.50to 34. Seven Vears? 
Credit 3 Warrantee Deeds; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. . 
TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 





map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 
LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 


PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTF AVENUE, cor. NINTHEST., 
New York! 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





te" Uxcurrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Stocrs, 
Corn, Land Warrants, Excuanee, &c.. &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Ci vefully Exe 


cute 

t2 Collections of DIVIDENDS, | ‘OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made wpw all points 
and remitted for promptly. 
(2 CorresponpENTs of this house, may rely 
tpon having their buricess attended to with fidelity 
ynd despatch. 
New York Correspcnpents: HENRY CLEWS 
co, KOUNTZE BROTHER? 





PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 
AND 

ROUND HATS, 

Suitable for the season. 


Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 





HUCH B. JACKSON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES, 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 

HAVANA CIGARS. 





J. SABIN & SONS, S4 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, 


\ \ 








